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JASPER. 
Inducement to New Subscribers. 


Owing to the unusual interest manifested 
by our readers in the story now in course of 
publication in the Era, entitled “ Jasper,” we’ 
have concluded, in order that all new subscri- 
bers may have the benefit of the story, to issue 
an “ Extra” on the 1st of December, contain- 
ing all the chapters published up to that time. 

This Extra will be sent free to all new sub- 


scribers. 





RENEWING THE LIST. 


Every year, on renewing my list, I see more 
and more clearly the necessity of having good, 
efficient agents. My subscription mainly de- 
pends upon their efforts. If a voluntary agent 
at any office die, remove, get out of temper, or 
grow indifferent, the list begins to run down. 
Take two specimens. One, who has done well 
in times past, at Dupage, Ill, declines acting 
as agent this year. His reasons are—he had a 
hard time last year, spent five days, advanced 
part of the money, which has not yet been re- 
tunded—then the Democratic postmaster is mail 
carrier—mails are very @regular, and, if a paper 
fails, he (the agent) has to bear the blame. So, 
on the whole, he will not act longer. 

Iam sorry. No one ought to lose by helping 
the Era ; and certainly I have never even hinted 
that an agent, in addition to his efforts, should 
advance his money. But, as to mail irregular- 
ities, I submit that it is hard to punish the Era 
for them—especially when it must be the great- 
est sufferer. Certainly, whenever the cause of 
failure may exist in my office, it is simply neces" 
sary to bring the matter to my notice. I never 
overlook any complaint of the kind. Of course, 
as my friend has concluded to do nothing, the 
Era will be very sure to suffer at Dupage. 

Now, for the other side. A voluntary agent 
at Dresden, Ohio, sending me some subscribers, 
says—*“Nothing shall be left undone in my 
corner of the vineyard, at any time of the year, 
to keep your list in a growing condition. Ihave 
a list—twenty-four—who have agreed to take it, 
but six of whom have paid me, whose names 
and money I send. I wish you would send me 
a list of your present subscribers in this section, 
and I will get as many of them to renew as pos- 
sible.” 

This friend is evidently not discouraged, and 
as his faith is,so are his works. I could publish 
extracts from other letters of kindred spirit— 
but we have done enough to show how a sub- 
scription list may be kept up, and how it may 
be ruined by neglect. 





THE OUTSIDE OF THE ERA. 


We like to gratify as many tastes as we can, 
so that there be nothing vicious in them. Now 
and then, a subscriber, on renewing his paper, 
remarks that he reads it all with interest, ex- 
cept the stories—he would rather see something 
else than them. Very likely; but he is tol- 
erant, and recollects that there are some thou- 
sands of readers who would be greatly disap- 
pointed without them. Let us be liberal to 
one another, not bent upon restricting all to 
one kind of diet. 

As to our first page, we have a remark to 
make. Are our lovers of radical discussion 
aware that in the story called “ Hermay,” by 
E. Foxton, there has been for the last three 
months, a greater amount of thorough and 
eloquent exposition and enforcement of Radi- 
cal Truth, than has appeared in any newspaper 
among our exchanges for the same space 
of time—Truth, pure, all-comprehensive, un- 
compromising? If not, let them gather up 
their files, and review. The labor will repay 
them a hundred fold. Read Herman, notas a 
story, but, if you please, a series of brilliant 
essays. 

For the last two or three weeks the author 
has given us more action and less discussion. 

Ag to Jasper, we need hardly say that young 

and old are reading it with delight. His higher 
nature will yet be eliminated in the furnace of 
trial. 


saaecieeniins 

BQ@F Occasionally a selection finds its way 
into our columns, owing to some of the open- 
ing paragraphs having arrested attention, while 
the closing ones may have been overlooked. 
In this way must be explained the extract on 
our fourth page, from the New York corres- 
pondence of the London Daily News. It will 
be noticed that a prominent position is assigned 
to Mr. Seward, as the Republican candidate for 
1860. Now, we have been studious to abstain 


preference on this subject; and we trust no 
reader will impute to us a purpose or desire, in 
publishing this extract, to give Mr. Seward 
any advantage of position as a candidate for 
the nomination of 1860. Our cordial regard 
for him personally, and our sincere admiration 
for his statesmanship, are well known; but we 
do do not even know his intentions or wishes 
in relation to a nomination, nor could we now 
indicate for ourselves, who would be the best 
representative, and, at*the same time, most 
available, candidate, in 1860. 

The reader may rest assured that, had the 
subject of the extract been Salmon P. Chase, 
with whom we have so long been associated 
even more closely as a co-worker, we should 
have deemed a similar explanation necessary. 

With Seward, Chase, and other representa- 
tive men of tried devotion to our Cause, and 
great ability, the Republican Party cannot suffer 
for want of a candidate at the right moment. 





Too Mucu oF a Goon Tuixc.—The intel- 
Vigent friends of Slavery propagandism will 
oppose any scheme for the annexation of the 
whole of Mexico, from the well-founded appre- 


hension that the slave-breeding capacities of 


the South will be unequal to the task of Afri- 
canizing so much territory at one time. They 
prefer the gradual process of annexing slice 


after slice, as the exigencies of the slave mar- 
ket may demand. This is undoubtedly the 
safer course, since the annexation of the whole 
at once might result in adding a dozen free-soi 
States to the Union, thus surrounding the South 
On this subject, 
and in connection with the President’s mes- 
sage, Jon, the well-known correspondent of the 


with a cordon of Freedom. 


Baltimore Sun, remarks : 


“ As to Mexico, no annexation project would 
be countenanced, nor even General Houston’s 
protectorate. . But the public mind is prepared 
tor a gradual extension of American rule over 


territory now Mexican.” 
acta 


The Opposition majorities for Congressmen 
in New York foot up 305,291, against 233,091 


for the Black Democracy; thus showing a ma 
jority of 72,200 against Buchanan and Lecomp 


} never*changes. ely 
] and the world, if it did admit of change—if its 











THE MORTARA ABDUCTION CASE. 


The Roman Catholics boast that, while Prot- 
estantism is without stability, their Church 
It were better for. themselves 


absurd claim to infallibility did not involve its 
adhesion to principles and usages which the 
age cannot tolerate. The Jate abduction of the 
Jewish boy Mortara, from his parents in Bo- 
logna, and his appropriation by the Church as a 
Catholic, in defiance of the will of his parents, 
on the ground that he had received Christian 
baptism, which had been administered clandes- 
tinely without the knowledge of his parents, is 
naturally exciting the indignation of people 
everywhere, who recognise the sacredness of the 
family relation. The Pope has been besought 
by the parents to order the surrender of the 
child, but he is deaf to all entreaties. He as- 
sumes to lord it over God’s Family Institution. 
For a church to kidnap children, coerce them 
into catechumens, and trample upon the claims 
of father and mother, is an outrage that would 
have been in keeping with the spirit of the Ro- 
man Catholic world in the sixteenth century. 
That it should venture upon such an atrocity in 
this century shows that it is indeed unchanged. 
Ecclesiastical organizations will, of course, be- 
lieve and worship as they please—that is their 
own business—but when they presume to trifle 
with or violate the rights of humanity, they should 
be met with the indignant protest and prompt 
resistance of mankind. It is of infinitely more 
importance to uphold the sacredness of the 
Family Institution than the power of the Pope, 
or the claim of any church organization whatso- 
ever. ‘ 

The St. Petersburgh News, Russian, alluding 
to the abduction of the Jewish boy Mortara, 
says : 

“Where is our philosophy, where our much- 
vaunted progress, if laws still exist, under which 
such outrages can take place? For centuries, 
men have been prating about perfecting the 
social system ; yet, in the heart of Europe, in 


parents—the very corner-stone of the social 
tabric—not only find no protection, but are not 
even recognised.” 
All the St. Petersburg journals agree in dis- 
approving the conduct of the Propaganda, 
though some are less severe in their strictures 
than the one above quoted. Letters from Rome 
state, too, that all the great Catholic Powers had 
addressed remonstrances to the Pope, and re- 
quested the release of the Jewish boy Mortara ; 
but the Pope had replied that the boy’s return 
to his parents was impossible. 
We observe that a memorial, numerously 
signed at Philadelphia, has been forwarded to 
the President, asking his interposition in the 
matter. Its spirit may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing extract: 
“Tn Mortara the abstract rights of man have 
been violated; and the mental distress of his 
arents, their anguish, and their tears, appeal to 
all liberal and free people to redress the insult 
which has been offered to humanity in the per- 
son of the little boy for whom we now ask your 
kind offices. 
“We are well aware that the United States 
never do nor should assume the right to inter- 
fere in the internal relations of other lands; we 
also know that it may be said that a person 
living in the Roman States must submit to their 
laws, however arbitrary and cruel they may be. 
Still we trust and firmly believe that the Roman 
Government would listen respectfully to any 
suggestion coming from the President of the 
United States, especially if you would represent 
to his Holiness the Pope that the universal sen- 
timent, not alone of Israelites, but of Protestants 
also, of the United States, condemns an act 
which is so unreasonable, unjust, and cruel; 
and that to persist in it might, more than any- 
thing else, retard the progress of Catholicity in 
the Union, where every bosom swells at the 
thought of liberty, and where the tyranny of a 
church, whatever may be its name, is no less 
odious than the worst arbitrary deeds of the 
most detested crowned heads. 
“We would therefore respectfully request of 
you to instruct the Minister of the United States 
at the Court of Rome to ask, as an act of grace 
towards the Government, and people of all per- 
suasions of this country, to restore the boy Ed- 
gar Mortara to his parents, to be educated as 
they may deem proper, without coercing their 
will. or offering any undue inducement to change 
their original intention of rearing him as an 
Israelite. Secondly, to obtain in the same 
manner a revocation of the canon of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which empowers its adherents 
to administer baptism under certain circum- 
stances, or at least to declare such an involun- 
tary conversion null and void, when the parents 
of children or adults themselves thereafter re- 
fuse to recognise the baptism as valid when it 
was administered at a time they were uncon- 
scious; under the full persuasion that the head 
of the Catholic Church cannot desire, in this 
age of progress, to force persons to become zon- 
verts to this belief, by which it can neither gain 
strength, nor benefit those whom it thus holds 
within its grasp.” 
How far our Government is inclined to in 
terfere with this question may be inferred by 
the subjoined letter of the Secretary of State, 
written in reply to a letter from Mr. ABRAHAM 
Hart, the President of a Hebrew Congregation 
in the city of Philadelphia : 

Department oF State, 

Washington, Nov. 21, 1858. 

Sir: I have received and submitted to the 
President your letter of the 15th instant, re- 
specting the alleged forcible abduction from his 
parents of a Jewish child, by the public author- 
ities at Bologna, in the Papal Dominions, and 
asking some expressions of condemnation on 
the part of this Government. 


serve upon the Government. 


its intercourse with other nations. 
I am your obedient servant, 
Lewis Cass. 


Rome itself, the rights of family, the rights of 


This occurrence took place within the terri- 
in the Fra from the slightest intimation of any | tories of an independent Power, and without 
affecting the rights of any American citizen. 
It is the settled policy of the United States to 
abstain from all interference in the internal 
concerns of any other country. Certainly there 
is nothing in the circumstances of this case, as 
they are reported, which would impose this re- 
But it is deemed 
proper to adhere to the established principle 
which has heretofore regulated its conduct in 
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Republics; but twice, at least, we are sure, 
it has proclaimed the principle that, in the 
case of a conflict between two foreign Powers, 
where hostilities were waged in utter disregard 
of the usual laws regulating wars in modern 
times, with circumstances of signal barbarity 
and cruelty, other nations would have a right, 
in the name of humanity, to protest and inter- 
fere. If we mistake not, our Government, with 
other Christian Governments, interfered to a 
certain extent, many years ago, for the protec- 
tion of Christian subjects of the Sultan. 

“ Non-Interference,’ as a general principle, 
is a sound one; but if carried to such.an ex- 
tent as to isolate our country, cut it off from 
all positive influence on the interests of man- 
kind, it becomes mean, selfish, and mischiev- 
ous. We need not be officious, or impertinent, 
or violent. Is there no interference but armed 
invasion? Mr. Meade is sent as Minister to 
Brazil; and the first thing he does is to admon- 
ish the Emperor that the two countries are 
identified in interest by Slavery, and that they 
should unite in a policy calculated to protect 
the Western Continent against the fanaticism 
of Europe. Was this interference? We have 
yet to learn that General Cass has rebuked 
him for it. Will any one say why an Ameri- 
can Minister at a foreign Court may not use 
his influence, in all proper ways, for the re- 
moval of usages, or promotion of reforms, that 
may open the way,for a more profitable and 
friendly intercourse between that country and 
his own? 

But, more than this, we hold that it is the 
right of our Government to use its influence by 
protest, remonstrance, or argument, for the re- 
dress of a flagrant outrages committed by 
another, although within its own jurisdiction, 
when that outrage is in effect an attack upon 
an Institution, sacred to mankind, or a Right, 
indentified with humanity. As its own safety 
depends upon the preservation of such an insti- 
tution, such a right, it is bound to vindicate 
them wherever assailed, as well as it can. The 
only question for it to determine is, whether it 
can interpose wisely and effectually. Now, it 
seems to us, that this Mortara abduction affair 
furnishes just such an occasion—a great out- 
rage on a fundamental right of mankind— 
against which a world’s protest should thunder 
at the Vatican. Not as Protestants, or Ameri- 
cans, but as men, as fathers and mothers, whose 
rights are assailed by this act of Roman tyranny 
against the Family Institution, ought we to pro- 
test against it. 


SENATOR DAVIS AT HOME. 


Senator Davis, of Mississippi, made an elabo- 
rate vindication of his position before his fire- 
eating constituents on the llth ult. In the 
first place, he attempted to reconcile his 4th of 
July speech, made out at sea, in which he glori- 
fied the Union, and denounced its enemies as 
“trifling politicians,” with his well-known posi- 
tion in 1850. He admits that at that period he 
was opposed to submission to the “ compromise 
measures,” but insists, nevertheless, that he 
was no disunionist! He claims credit for ac- 
quiescing in the decision of Mississippi, although 
he strenuously urged the people to a contrary 
course. Perhaps, therefore, in a legal point of 
view, he was no disunionist, as he waged no war 
upon the United States, and made no actual 
resistance to the Federal laws; but the same 
defence may be set up by Mr. Garrison, by 
the editors of the Charleston Mercury and the 
New Orleans Delta; and the defence of «Mr. 
Davis would go to the extent of denying that 
aman can ke a disunionist without joining an 
open rebellion. His argument proves too much. 
The report of his 4th of July oration first 
made its appearance in the Boston Post, a 
paper entirely devoted to Slavery, and friendly 
to the orator. It was copied by the Union of 
this city with high commendations, and by all 
the Pro-Slavery prints in the country, as a 
masterpiece of wisdom and _ statesmanship. 
That speech, followed up by others in Maine, 
made in the same “ national” vein, gave Mr. 
Davis a reputation in the free States, and an 
influence upon the public mind in that quarter 
which he never possessed before. That reputa- 
tion, founded upon the oration as reported, he was 
willing to enjoy all summer, and the influence 
it gave him he made no scruple to use to 
influence the Northern elections. But the game 
is now up. His blandishments failed to cheat 
a majority of the Northern people out of their 
votes; and he goes home and repudiates, or 
attempts to explain away, his declarations 
which secured him the hospitality and the, con- 
fidence of New England. The Ocean speech, 
he now says, was incorrectly reported; and 
where he was understood to refer to Southern 
fire-eaters, he in reality meant Northern Aboli- 
tionists! Hear him: 

“Tf I had been asked what interpretation 
might possibly be put upon the published sketch 
of the remarks made by me at sea on the fourth 
of July last, speculation would have been ex- 
haisted before it would have oceurred to me 
that my State-Rights friends would consider 
themselves described under the head of ‘ trifling 
politicians.” * * * 

“T have thus defined who were not meant, 
and will now tell who were meant. First, they 
were the noisy agitators who were constantly 
disturbing the public peace, and proclaiming 
that Slavery is so great an evil, that the preser- 
vation of the Union is subordinate to the purpose 
of abolishing it; they who object to any protec- 
tion, on the high seas or elsewhere, being given 
to slave property by the Government of the 
United States—who would rejoice in any insult 
offered to the national flag, if borne by a vessel 
sailing from a Southern port—and who have 
been for some time back circulating petitions 
the incompatibility of the sections. And to 
Southern men, who, fancying that they would 
have advantages out of the Union which they 
cannot possess within it, however fully the 
compact should be observed and State equality 


for a dissolution of the Union, on the ground of 


these may be added the few, the very few of 


To Mr. A. Hart, President of the Con- 
gregation “ Mickve Israel,” Cherry 
street, Philadelphia. 
We can see no impropriety in memorializing 
the President upon the subject; nor do we ob- 
ject to the general statement of Mr. Cass, that 
“Tt is the settled policy of the United States to 
abstain from all interference in the interaal-con- 
cerns of any other country;” but, both the 
documents quoted by us are fairly open to criti- 
cism. The President is requested by the me- 
morialists to represent to the Pope, that, to 
persist in the act “might, more than anything 
else, retard the progress of Catholicity in the 
United States.” Now, as we understand a 
President’s duties, it would be rather imperti- 
nent for him to admonish the Pope how to pro- 
mote the growth'of Catholicism in this country, 
or to remove obstacles to its advancement. 
The memorialists also request the President 
to request our Minister to ask the Court of 
Rome to release and restore the boy, “as an 
act of grace towards the Government and Peo- 
ple of all persuasions of this country.” “The 
borrower is servant to the lender.” He who 
asks a favor of another, puts himself in bonds. 
An act of grace done voluntarily, unasked for, 
may be accepted safely; but doné in compli- 
ance with a request, imposes the necessity of 
reciprocity. A better ground may be found for 
Presidential interposition, as we shall show 
presently. 
The letter of our Secretary of State pro- 
claims the settled policy of this Government in 
relation to the internal concerns of other coun- 
tries, It is a safe one; and, unless stretched 
to cover cases not contemplated by it, wise and 
- | honorable. For example: our Government 


maintained, desire its dissolution, and, taking 
counsel of their passions, decry the labors of 
all who seek to preserve the Government as our 
fathers formed it, and to develop the great pur- 
oses for which it was ordained and estab- 
ished.” 


This is “ paltering in a double sense.” The 
remark which he thus attempts to explain away 
has no sort of application to the Anti-Slavery 
classes upon whom he now attempts to palm it. 
He described Disunionists as “trifling politi- 
cians,” and it is laughably absurd to pretend 
that all Anti-Slavery men are disunionists. 
So silly an excuse will scarcely be received, 
even in Mississippi ; and we feel quite assured 
that no Mississippi slave could escape flagella- 
tion by rendering such an excuse. Mr. Davis 
will find it in vain to reconcile his Northern 
“buncombe” with his Southern “buncombe a 
and it would be more frank and straightforward to 
admit sub rosa, among the more knowing ones 
of his constituents, that his object while in New 
England was to humbug the Yankees, and 
secure as many votes for the Pro-Slavery De- 
mocracy as possible. 

Mr. Davis was not only a Disunionist in 1850, 
but he avows in advance that he will be in 1860, 
if a Republican President be elected. It may 
be urged with reason that the States have a 
right to secede in the event of a clear invasion 
of their constitutional rights; but secession be- 
cause of the election of a President constitu- 
tionally eligible is simply treason ; and when 
the threat shall be carried into action, it will de- 
serve to be punished accordingly. He says: 

“ Whether by the House or by the people, if 
an Abolitionist be chosen President of the 


United States, you will have presented to you 
the question of whether you will permit the 








ton. ‘This will do for the precent. 


we 








- | has abstained from interfering with the internal 
concerns of Mexico and the South American 
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Government to pass into the hands of your 


pausing for your answer, I will state my own 
position to be, that such a result would ‘be a 
species of revolution by which the purposes of 
he Government would be destroyed, and the 
observance of its mere forms entitled to no re- 
spect. 

“Tn that event, in such manner as should be 
most expedient, I should deem it your duty to 
provide for -_ safety outside of ‘a union with 
those who have already shown the will, and 
would have acquired the power, to deprive you 
of your birthright, and to reduce you to worse 
than the colonial dependence of your fathers.” 

scala 
For the National Era. 


THE PALM TREE, 


(A PARAPHRASE OF THE PERSIAN.) 


Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 
On the Indian sea by the is'es of balm? 
Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm? 


A ship whose keel is of palm beneath,’ 
Whose ribs of palm have a paim-bark sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it ateereth with. 


Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibres of palm are its weveit suils, 
And the rope is of palm that idly trails! 


What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner cell. 


What are its jars, so smooth and fine, 
Put hollowed nuts, filled with oi] and wine, 
And the cabbage that ripens under the Line! 


Who sinokes his nargileh, cool and calm? 
The Master, whose cunning and skill could charm 
Cargo and ship from the bounteous palm. 


In the cabin he sits on a palm- mat soft, 
From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palin-thatch shields from the sun aloft! 


His dress ig woven of palmy strands, 
And he holds a palm-leaf scull in his hands, 
Traced with the Prophet’s wise commands! 


The turban folded about his head 
Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 
And the fan that cools him of palm was made. 


Of threads of palm was the carpet spun, 
Whereon he kneels when the day is done, 
And the foreheads of Islam are bowed :s one! 


To him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein ali uses of man combine— 
House and raiment and food and wine ! 


And, in the hour of his great release, 
His need oftke palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 


“ Allah il Allah!” he sings his psalm, 
On the Indian sea by the isles of balm, 
“Thanks to Allah who gives the palm!” 


J. G. W. 
THE WEBSTER PLATFORM. 





On our fourth page the reader will find the 
material portion of a speech made in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Webster, in the year 1847. We 
would especially commend it to the attention 
of Old Line Whigs. Mr. Webster represented 
the conservative Whig sentiment of the North, 
and his caution never allowed him to commit 
himself beyond the fixed and firm position of 
the solid men of Boston. He was never a rash 
man, never extravagant, or prone to give way 
to his feelings and prejudices. With the calm 





deliberation, and perspicuity of language which 
were peculiar to him, he gave utterance to the | 
universal sentiment of “ Massachusetts Whigs,” | 
and of Northern Whigs generally. 
It will be seen that the “Great Expounder | 
of the Constitution,” as the Whigs of all sections | 
delighted to call him, occupied a position more | 
unequivocally hostile to Slavery than that of) 
some so-called Republican newspapers of the | 
present day. He may be said to have coined | 
the phrase “ No more Slave States,” which has | 
become such a bugbear to the conservative 
Whigs of the present day, and which has been | 
denounced as a firebrand by the enemies and | 
traitors to freedom of every shade. | 
We wish to draw attention to this Websterian | 
platform, in order to shame the hypocritical hue 

and cry raised by Northern doughfaces and | 
Southern disunionists, that the Republican 

party is sectional in its principles. Mr. Web- | 
ster was not denounced and read out of the | 
Whig party, as a traitor and enemy of the 

South, for having made this speech. Neither | 
was he ostracised for his campaign speech in | 
behalf of General Taylor, in which he claimed | 
the Wilmot Proviso as his “thunder,” and rid- | 
iculed the supporters of Mr. Van Buren for 

claiming it as peculiarly theirs. 
It is true that he was nota favorite with the | 
Southern Whigs; they never harbored a serious | 
purpose of nominating’ him for the Presidency ; | 
but he was caressed and flattered, and the word | 
of promise was ever kept to his ear. The men | 
who are now threatening to dissolve the Union 
if a Republican should be elected President, 
were proud to claim him as a political friend, 
and to have his aid in the election of Presidents 
and the enactment of laws. 

Mr. Webster was a Whig in good standing 
along with Messrs. Toombs and Stephens of 
Georgia, with Mr. Pearce of Maryland, with 
Messrs. Bell and Crittenden, and with Messrs. 
Badger, Graham, and Mangum, of North Caro- 
lina, at the time he made this speech, in which 
he declares in the name of the North that no 
more slave States shall ever be admitted into | 
the Union. For this expression of a sentiment | 
which we do not find in the Republican platform | 
of 1856, no Whig, North or South, denounced hiin 
as a fanatic, an incendiary, or an enemy of the 
South; and all Northern Whigs applauded the 
speech and its author. Yet, the same men now 
affect a holy horror of Republicanism, as some 
new revolutionary off-shoot of Red Republican- 
ism, Fourierism, and mad fanaticism. 

These undeniable facts make palpable the 
hypocrisy and demagogueism of the enemies of 
Freedom, and expose the falsehood and insin- 
cerity to which they resort for the purpose of 
deluding the people. 








Bioop axnp Tuunper.—Colonel Jeff. Davis 
in his recent speech advises his constituents 
“to turn their old muskets into Minnie rifles, 
prepare powder, shot, shell, ammunition of all 
kinds, and fortifications, so as to be ready 
against any emergency. Get skilled artificers, 
who could cast cannon, make guns, and manu- 
facture all the necessary implements of war- 
fare; that this was but the part of prudent pre- 
eaution.” 

It is evident that Colonel Davis is no believer 
in the Millennium, when swords shall be turned 
into plow-shares, and spears into pruning hooks. 
He is for reversing the process. 





Davis upon HamMonp.—%enator Davis is a 
legitimate son of Ishmael. His hand is against 
every man—at least against every one who 
stands in his way. In another place we have 
given at length his ruthless attack upon Judge 
Douglas; and below it will be seen that he 
raps Mr. Hammond over the knuckles: 


“Even their social position was affected by 
that political act. The few years, however, 
which have elapsed, have produced a great 
change. They have recovered all except their 
political position. That bill, which was con- 
sidered when it was enacted a Southern meas- 
ure, for which Northern men bravely sacrificed 
their political prospects, has of late been de- 
nounced at the South as a cheat and a hum- 
bug—a poor return, certainly, to those who, 
conscientiously maintaining our rights, surren- 
derec their popularity to secure what the men 
for whom they made the sacrifice now pronounce 
to have been a cheat. It is true that bill has 
recently received in some quarters a construc- 
tion which its friends did not place upon it when 
it was enacted. But it should be judged by its 
terms and of contemporaneous construction.” 





Indianapolis, Nov. 26.—The House of Repre 
sentatives this afternoon passed, by a vote of 51 
to 45, the joint resolution spas by the Senate 
on Wednesday, declaring the election of Messrs. 
Bright and Fitch illegal, unconstitutional, and 











THE INDIANA SENATORIAL FRAUD. 


The reader will find, by reference to our sum- 
mary of current events, that the Legislature of 
Indiana has, by decisive majorities in both 
branches, declared that the pretended election 
of Bright and Fitch, two years ago, to the 
United States Senate, was “illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, and void.” Every honest citizen will re- 
joice at this patriotic assertion of State sover- 


| eignty, and approve the sentence which con- 


signs to infamy the foul usurpation to which a 
degenerate Senate of the United States made 
itself a party. 

The position of Bright and Fitch themselves 
will be anything but enviable. They will not, we 
fear, have the grace to resign, and no amount of 
face can keep up an appearance of self-respect 
under such circumstances. Elected by trickery 
and fraud, admitted to their seats by an act of 
stultification on the part of their political friends 
in the Senate, they have now to stagger under 
the superadded weight of this authoritative act 
of the Indiana Legislature. They are repudi- 
ated by the constituency which they claim to 
represent, by solemn legal enactment ; and they 
will make their appearance in Washington this 
winter under circumstances calculated to com- 
mand a sort of notoriety which usually follows 
great offenders against the laws. The public 
curiosity will be on the alert, ready to mark and 
applaud their hardihood, or overwhelm them 
with comtempt if they should exhibit in their 
pale countenances signs of compunctious visit- 
ings, or in their flushed faces a sense of shame. 

But the conduct of a majority of the Senate 
is in our judgement more reprehensible than 
that of the two individuals more immediately 
interested in the usurpation. The latter have 
at least the excuse which is due to the weak- 
ness of human nature, in a matter in which 
they had a deep personal interest. But the ma- 
jority of the Senate can plead no such apology. 
They could only have been actuated by un- 
scrupulous devotion to party. A precedent set 
by themselves in a case in the main similar, 
but differing from it in being entirely free from 
all suspicion of fraud or foul play, presented 
an imperative estoppel to honorable men, under 
the obligations of an official oath. With these 
exceptions, the cases of Mr. Harlan of Towa, 
and of Bright and Fitch, were precisely similar. 

We will briefly recapitulate the cireumstances. 
Four years ago, the Republicans or opposition 
held a commanding majority in the House of 
Representatives of Indiana, while there was a 
tie in the Senate. A United States Senator 
was to be elected, and the Republican House 
passed a joint resolution for going into joint 
session for that purpose. But the diyided Sen- 
ate refused to adopt the resolution, in order to 
stave off the Senatorial election ; and there the 
matter ended for the time being. Two years 
later, the positiontof parties was reversed in the 
Legislature. The Black Democracy elected a 
majority of the lower House, while the Repub- 
licans held the Senate. The House insisted on 
a joint session for the purpose of electing 
United States Senators, there being now two 
vacancies to fill; but the Republican Senate, 
paying their opponents back in their own coin, 
refused. The Black Democracy, which respects 
neither law nor the principles of honor, when 
they stand in their way, were not to be foiled. 
The Governor elect was to be inaugurated on 
a certain day, and the Constitution requires 
that the ceremony shall take place in the pres- 
ence of the two Houses. The Republican Sen- 
ate refused to adopt a joint resolution for this 
purpose, which was not required by law, and 
which the constitutional provision renders unes- 
sential. At the hour appointed for the inaugu- 
ration, the presiding officer of the Senate Lieut. 
Governor Willard, who was at the same time 
the Governor elect, announced the fact, and, 
descending from the chair, proceeded to the 
House of Representatives, followed by the 
members of his party. On arriving in the 
House chamber, he called a Senator to the 
chair, the oath of office was administered; and 
the Senator, acting as the presiding officer of 
the two Houses, declared the joint session ad- 
journed to a particular day! It must be palpa- 
ble to any one having the slighest acquaintance 
with such matters, that this proceeding was ut- 
terly unwarranted and void. It is a well-known 
fact that legally-elected presiding officers have 
no right to adjourn a deliberative body to a 
particula® day; and the most they can do is to 
announce the arrival of the hour for adjourn- 
ment previously agreed upon by the body itself. 
The Republicans therefore treated the proceed- 
ing with the contempt it deserved; but their 
opponents, determined upon the consummation 
of the fraud and usurpation, met at the time 
fixed by the acting chairman of the preceding 
meeting. For some reason, they did nothing at 
this meeting, but adjourned to meet again. At 
the third meeting they went through the forms 
of electing two United States Senators. 


The Senate, in which the Republicans held 
a decided majority, passed resolutions denoun- 
cing the proceeding as fraudulent and void, and 
sent to the United States Senate a solemn pro- 
test against the admission of Bright and Fitch 
to seats in that body as representatives of the 
State of Indiana. 

But to present the conduct of the United 
States Senate in reference to this case in all its 
enormity, it is necessary to advert to the partic- 
ulars of the Iowa case. In that case, the Black 
Democracy had a small majority in the Senate, 
the Republicans a larger majority in the House. 
Both Houses agreed to go into joint session for 
the election of a United States Senator, and 
they met accordingly. At the first meeting, 
they failed to elect a Senator, and adjourned to 
a specified day. The day arrived, and a ma- 
jority of them met, including all the Republi- 
cans and a/few of their opponents. But the 
great body of the Black Democracy, seeing 
that defeat was inevitable, determined to bolt, 
and thus give an air of irregularity to the elec- 
tion. The joint session thus legally constituted 
proceeded to an election, which resulted in the 
choice of Mr. Harlan. It will be recollected 
that a protest against his right to a seat was 
sent up by the bolting Black Democracy of the 
Senate of Iowa, that the case was referred to 
the Committee of Elections, which reported 
against his right, on the ground of irregularity. 
The Senate approved of the report, and Mr. 
Harlan was ousted from his seat. This decision 
was made in January or February, 1857. 

At the special session called some four or 
six weeks later, upon the inauguration of Mr. 
Buchanan, Bright and Fitch came forward, 
claiming seats as Senators from the State of 
Indiana. Their case was distinguishable from 
that of Mr. Harlan in but two circumstances, 
viz: first, that the latter was entirely free from 
any imputation of fraud, while the former had 
no other foundation; and, secondly, that Mr. 
Harlan, who was turned out of his seat, was a 
Republican, while Brightgand Fitch are the 
friends of Slavery. 

When the claim of Bright and Fitch was 
first brought forward, no one of any party ven- 
tured the suggestion that they would be permit- 
ted to remain. All that their friends claimed 
was, that they should be allowed to take their 
seats, and that their right should be referred to 
the Committee of Elections, as usual in con- 
tested cases. Even this formal admission, under 
the circumstances, of flagrant fraud and illegal- 
ity, which attended their pretended election, and 
in the face of the Harlan case, was regarded by 
all candid men as an outrage upon the rights of 





the State of Indiana, and upon the principles of 
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honor and good faith. What, then, must be 
thought of the admission of these meti to seats 
by a decisive majority of the Senate? Every 
Senator who was at the time friendly to the 
Administration, with the exception of Mr. 
Mason, of Virginia, voted for this nefarious 
usurpation; and there can, be no doubt that 
Bright and Fitch owe their retention of the 
seats they occupy to the danger which at that 
time threatened the longer ascendency of the 
Slave Power in the Senate. That body have 
but one step further to take in the way of usurp- 
ation ; and that is, to declare their right to keep 
up a perpetual succession by filling vacancies 
at their discretion. They have broken down the 
landmarks of law, of precedent, and of honor ; 
they have ceased to be the conservators of the 
rights of the States, of which, according to the 
theory of the Constitution, they are the special 
guardians and representatives, and they have 
forfeited the confidence of the people. 

We learn, on undoubted authority, that if the 
validity of the election of Bright and Fitch were 
presented to a direct vote of the people of Indi- 
ana, it would be condemned by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The people are almost unanimous 
in reprobating the fraud ; and so conscious are 
the usurpers of their Senatorial honors of this 
fact, that they could not be induced to face the 
people during the canvass which preceded the 
late Congressional and State elections. It was 
well understood that their advocacy of the Ad- 
ministration candidates would be fatal to them, 
and their friends implored them to keep out of 
the way. 

The Republicans were equally aware of the 
advantage which their cause would receive from 
the opposition of two such champions of Le- 
comptonism as Bright and Fitch, and the great- 
est pains were taken to goad them into the 
fight ; but in vain. Had they taken the active 
part for the Lecompton swindle which their po- 
sition required of them, the Opposition majority 
would have been swelled by some thousands. 

But they are repudiated by the people, and 
legally denounced by the State which they pre- 
tend to represent, and it remains to be seen 
whether they will have the cheek to brave it out. 
The Democracy, when the name was good for 
anything, except to delude the people, held to 
the maxim that the people have the right to in- 
struct their representatives, and that the repre- 
sentative is bound to obey or resign. We know 
that the ingenuity of General Cass, has ex- 
plained this to mean that the instructions, in 
order to be obligatory, must come from the 
party to which the representative belongs—in 
other words, that a representative may disobey 
instructions unless he likes them. But this must 
be regarded as a lumbering joke of the venera- 
ble Secretary of State ; and all men of common 
intelligence will agree that, if the right of in- 
struction exists at all, it belongs to the majority 
of the people, and not to the majority of the 
party. 

In the particular case of Bright and Fitch, we 
apprehend that they have received a pretty in- 
telligible lesson of instructions. If primary as- 
semblies of the people are vested with the 
power of compelling obedience to their behests, 
what must not be conceded to the majesty of the 
people, speaking through and by the authority 
of the State, and with all the forms of law? But 
allowing that ordinary legislative resolves “ in- 
structing Senators and requesting Representa- 
tives” to vote for or against a particular meas- 
ure may be disregarded by good Democrats, 
such as General Cass, on some technical dodge, 
what is to be done in a case like that of Bright 
and Fiteh, in which the indignant voice of the 
State is heard in thunder tones, denouncing 
them as usurpers, and commanding them to 
begone ! 

Will it be insisted that the right of instrue- 
tion is inapplicable in the present case, for the 
reason that the holders of the Senatorial seats 
are denied to be Senators? Ah! that is it. The 
right of instruction is the right of the people to 
instruct Senators or Representatives; but 
Bright and Fitch are declared to bo no Sena- 
tors—ergo, the right to instruct them, claimed 
by the Republicans, falls to the ground ! 

The’ political Jesuitry which has defended 
the Kansas policy of the late and present Ad- 
ministrations, from the inception of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill to that of the Lecompton fraud, is 
equal toany emergency. No falsehood is too bare- 
faced to be flaunted in the face of an intelligent 
public, no proposition too absurd to be main- 
tained. Quibbling, cavilling, falsifying, are 
resorted to without scruple, and reason has fled 
to brutish beasts. 

In conclusion, we will draw attention to the 
fact, that the prompt return by the State of Iowa 
of Mr. Harlan to the Seuate, from which body 
he had been expelled by a Pro-Slavery major- 
ity, accords entirely with the conduct of Indi- 
ana in repudiating Bright and Fitch, who have 
been admitted to seats by the same Pro-Slavery 
Senate. The two cases are counterparts of each 
other, and they each serve to demonstrate the 
hostility of the Black Democracy to the rights 
of the States and of the people. 





Deatu or Hox. Tuomas L. Harris.—This 
gentleman, of whose lingering illness our read- 
ers are apprized, died on the 24th ult., at Pe- 
tersburg, in Illinois. His manly opposition to 
the majority to which he belonged on the Le- 
compton question has endeared him to the hearts 
of the people. 


A COMPLIMENT TO THE “NORTHERN 
ALLIES.” 





Senator Davis, in his speech delivered at 
Jackson on the 11th inst., pays the following 
deserving tribute to the servile Democracy 
of the North : 

“ And here permit me, as a duty to you and 
an obligation upon. myself, to pay the tribute 
which I believe to be due the Northern De- 
mocracy. Having formed my opinion of them 
upon insufficient data, I have had occasion, 
after much intercourse with them, to modify it. 
I believe that a great reaction has commenced ; 
how far it will progress I do not — to say, 
but am hopeful that agitation will soon become 
unprofitable to political traders in New Eng- 
land, and this hope rests upon the high position 
taken by the Northern Democracy, and upon 
the increased vote which in some of the States, 
under the more distinct avowal of sound princi- 
ples, their candidates have received. You may 
now often hear among them not only the un- 
qualified defence of your constitutional rights, 
but the vindication of your institutions in the 
abstract and in the concrete. 

“Tn the town of Portland, just preceding the 
election, a Democrat, of large means and ex- 
tensively engaged in commercial transactions 
and city improvements, addressed the Democ- 
racy, arguing that their prosperity depended upon 
their connection with countries the products of 
which were dependent upon slave labor; and 
the future growth and prosperity of their city 
depended upon the extension of slave labor into 
all countries where it could be profitably em- 
ployed. He showed by a statistical statement 
the paralyzing effect which would be produced 
upon their interest by the abolition of Slavery. 
The Black Republican papers of course abused 
him, and compared him to Davis and Toombs ; 
but his sound views were approved by the De- 
mocracy, and, so far as I could judge, he gain- 
ed consideration by their manly utterance. 

“A generation had been educated in error, 
and the South had done nothing in defence of 
the abstract right of Slavery. Within a few 
years, essays have been written, books have 
been published, by Northern as well as by 
Southern men, and with the increase of inform- 
ation there has been a subsidence of prejudice, 
and a preparation of the mind to receive truth. 
Our friends are still in a minority. It would 
be vain to speculate as to the period when their 
position will be reversed. Whether sooner 
or later, or never, they are still entitled to our 
regard and respect. A few years ago, those 
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who maintained our constitutional right, and to 
secure it voted for the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill, went home to meet reproach and expulsion 
from public employment.” 





A TURN OF THE TIDE. 


On our fourth page, the reader will find an 
article. from the Washington Union, which is 
worthy of preservation, as a salient angle in the 
crooked career of the Black Democracy. For 
nearly ten years, Non-Intervention with Slavery 
in the Territories, on the part of the Federal 
Government, was the watchword of the party; 
and this Non-Intervention policy was based on 
the maxim that Congress possesses no power to 
legislate for the Territories, beyond the neces- 
sary act for their organization. It was asserted 
that the inhabitants of the Territories, likethose 
of the States, possess the inalienable right of 
making their own laws and institutions, and 
that the interference of the Federal Government 
with the domestic affairs of the Territories is 
arbitrary and unconstitutional. 

General Cass had the glory of inaugurating 
this Non-Intervention Popular Sovereignty 
doctrine, and the Democracy, as an act of grat- 
itude to the fortunate discoverer, nominated him 
for the Presidency in 1848. The following ex- 
tracts from the famous Nicholson letter, written 
December 24th, 1847, and addressed to A. O. 
P. Nicholson, now a Senator from that State, 
and others, will show the position which the 
Democracy of that day occupied; for this let- 
tet, as is well known, was written as a bid for 
the Presidential nomination, and the bid was 
successful. It is true that it was not altogether 
satisfactory to the Calhoun wing of the party, 
because it concedes the right of the people.of a 
Territory to exclude as well as to admit Slavery. 
But they acquiesced, or were overruled, and the 
Baltimore Convention nominated General Cass 
as the candidate of the party, with the Nichol- 
son letter annexed. In that letter, he says: 


“Tn various respects the Territories differ 
from the States. Some of their rights are in- 
choate, and they do not possess the peculiar 
attributes of sovereignty. Their relation to the 
General Government is very imperfectly defined 
by the Constitution ; and it will be found, upon 
examination, that, in that instrument, the only 
grant of power concerning them is conveyed in 
the phrase, ‘Congress shall have the power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory and other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States.’ Certainly 
this phraseology is very loose, if it were de- 
signed to include in the grant the whole power 
of legislation over persons as well as things. 
The expression, ‘the territory and other prop- 
erty,’ fairly construed, relates to the public 
lands, as such, to arsenals, dock yards, forts, 
ships, and all the various kinds of property 
which the United States may and must possess. 

“But surely the — authority to dispose 
of and regulate these, does not extend to the 
unlimited power of legislation ; to the passage 
of all laws, in the most general acceptation of 
the word; which, by the by, is carefully ex- 
cluded from the sentence. And, indeed, if this 
were not so, it would render unnecessary another 
provision of the Constitution, which grants to 
Congress the power to legislate, with the con- 
sent of the States, respectively, ove? all places 
purchased for the ‘ erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock yards,’ &c. These being the 
‘property’ of the United States, if the power 
to make ‘needful rules and regulatiens con- 
cerning’ them includes the general power of 
legislation, then the grant of authority to regu- 
late ‘the territory and other property of the 
United States’ is unlimited, wherever subjects 
are found for its operation, and its exercise 
needed no auxiliary provision. 

“Tf, on the other hand, it does not include 
such power of legislation over the ‘other prop- 
erty’ of the United States, then it does not in- 
clude it over their ‘territory ;’ for the same 
terms which grant the one grant the other. 
‘Territory’ is here classed with property, and 
treated as such; and the object was evidently 
to enable the General Government, as a prop- 
erty holder—which from necessity it must be— 
to manage, preserve, and “dispose of” such 
property as it might possess, and which authority 
is essential almost to its being. But the lives 
and persons of our citizens, with the vast 
variety of objects connected with them, cannot 
be controlled by an authority which is merely 
called into existence for the purpose of making 
rules and regulations for the disposition and 
management of property.” * * * 

“ However, circumstances arose which re- 
quired legislation, as well over territory north 
of the Ohio as over other territory, both with- 
in and without the original Union, ceded to the 
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THE REVIEW, 


The New Testament; or the Book 
; of the Holy Gospel of 
Gur Lord and Our God, Jesus the Messiah. A “se 
Translation from the Syriac Peshito Version. By James 
Murdoek, D. D. New York; Robert Carter & Brothers, 


1858. i 
~~ For sale by William Baliantyne, Washington, 


The Peshito or Syriac version, from which 
this translation has been made, is one of the 
oldest versions of the New Testament; by man 
of the ablest investigators has been placed in rf 
second century, and some have even Supposed 
that the Gospels were written Originally in this 
language ; so that an additional authority seems 
to be imparted to this particular representative 
of the first MSS. It is conceded at least to be 
older than the Vulgate of Jerome, or the ; 
inal Latin version. 


—_ 


orig- 
The language in use a 
Judea at the time of our Saviour was the Ar. 
menian, or Syriac, and this fact renders the trans. 
lation before us one of more than usual interest, 
The shades of thought, as they actually belong. 
ed to the words uttered, may be supposed to 
have been transferred ; and, accurate as Dr. 
Murdock’s reproduction of the same is in the 
English, it will often give a clearer illustration 
of the meaning. Dr. Murdock, too, was a thor. 
ough ecclesiastical student, having for many 





years devoted no little attention of his lucid in- 
tellect to this subject. The translation is ro- 
markable as the work of a man of many years ; 
the fruit of the studies of his old age. The por- 
trait from a daguerreotype is most exact, the man 
as you saw him in the last period of his life. 
The present edition is, we believe, a revised one : 
the principles of the translation are clearly laid 
down in a preface, and the work is also furnished 
with two appendixes, containing valuable infor- 
mation respecting different versions of the Bible 
and editions, and more especially those in Syriac 
of the New Testament. 

The style of the print is highly commendable, 
a fair, large type; and the broad-lined margin 
has frequent instances of literal readings, also 
the original Syriac words. The variation from 
our common version is seldom very marked, 
though Dr. Murdock might occasionally, as it 
seems to us, have done better to retain the old 
Saxon terms. 


Sermons to the Churches. By Francis Wayland. One 
volume, pp. 231. New York : Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 
1858. 


President Wayland has collected into this 
volume his discourses delivered on various 
occasions, urging upon individual Christians 
the duty of personal effort for the conversion of 
men, and a more consistent and uncompro- 
mising profession of religion. 
cannot give large extracts. Every page is 
charged with mighty thoughts, conveyed in the 
clear and earnest style which characterizes this 
eminent scholar and divine. There is not a 
word which is not demanded, and these all are 
words fitly spoken—the bost word, in the best 
place. 

If, instead of gilded picture books, this yolume 
should be made the Gift Book of the Season, 
and it should be universally read, as it deserves 
to be, we know of no book of the day which 
would probably be attended with such results, 
in the advancement of the great interests of 
piety in the churches in our land. 


We regret we 


Address before the Essex Agricultural Society of Massa- 
chusets. By Gerorge B. Loring. 

There has been a great deal said in these 
days about the result of Agricultural Chemistry, 
as if students of Liebig could make every acre 
of land yield its maximum every season. Mr. 
Loring in this admirable address says some 
homely truths, which are every way consoling 
to the many to whom the works of Liebig are 
and must forever be sealed books. Mr. Loring, 
page 8, says: 

“The details of farming may indeed be 
taught. The use of the implements of hus- 
bandry is something that must be learned. A 
knowledge of the proper rotation of crops, and 
of the adaptation of soils to the vegetable king- 
dom, comes from teaching and observation. 
The rules applicable to the proper proportions of 
animals may be got in the schools. Building 
and draining and planting and fertilizing may 
all be instilled into the mind, until the student 
of agriculture may go forth ready to subdue the 
hardest soil, and filled with tastes which will 
make his farm agreeable to the eye, as well as 
an addition to the wealth of the community. 
So far perhaps agriculture may be made a 





General Government; and, at various times, a 
more enlarged power has been exercised over 
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the Territories—meaning thereby the different 
Territorial Governments—than this conveyed 
by the limited grant referred to. 

“How far an existing necessity may have 
operated in producing this legislation, and thus 
extending, by rather a violent implication, 
powers not directly given, | know not. But 
certain it is, that the principle of interference 
should not be carried beyond the necessary im- 
plication which produces it. It should be lim- 
ited to the creation of proper Governments for 
new countries, acquired or settled, and to the 
necessary provision for their eventual admission 
into the Union, leaving, in the mean time, to the 
people inhabiting them, to regulate their internnl 
concerns in their own way. They are just as 
capable of doing so as the people of the States ; 
and they can do so, at any rate, as soon as their 
political independence is recognised by admis- 
sion into the Union. 

“During this temporary condition, it is hard- | 
ly expedient to call into exercise a doubtful and | 
invidious authority, which questions the intelli- | 
gence of a respectable portion of our citizens, 
and whose limitation, whatever it may be, will 
be rapidly approaching its termination—an au- 
thority which would give to Congress despotic 
powers, uncontrolled by the Constitution, over 
most important sections of our common coun- 
try. For, if the relation of master and servant 
may be regulated or annihilated by its legisla- 
tion, so may the relation of husband and wife, 
of parent and child, and of any other condition 
which our institutions and the habits of our so- 
ciety’ recognise. What would be thought, if 
Congress should undertake to prescribe the 
terms of marriage in New York, or to regulate 
the authority of parents over their children in 
Pennsylvania! And yet it would be as vain to 
seek one justifying the interference of the 
National Legislature, in the cases referred to, 
in the original States of the Union. I speak 
here of the inherent power of Congress, and do 
not touch the question of such contracts as may 
be formed with new States when admitted into 
the Confederacy.” 


This Non-Intervention Popular Sovereignty 
doctrine of General Cass is now denounced by 
the Washington Union as the spawn of Red 
Republicanism—an act of disrespect on the 
part of the official organ towards the Premier, 
which is utterly unaccountable. Even if the ven- 
erable Secretary should be becoming “ strongly 
impressed with the opirion” that another “great 
change was going on in the public mind and 
in his own,” still the fact is undeniable that he, 
and not the rebellious Douglas, was the father 
of Squatter Sovereignty, and he must regard 
the remark of Mr. Buchanan’s organ as un- 
kind. Whether it is to be understood as an | 
omen of change in the Cabinet, or only marks | 
the growing indifference to his power, we are 
unable to conjecture. 








Lansine, Micu., Nov. 26, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

You have doubtless heard that Lansing, the 
capital of the State, gave 138 Republican ma- 
jority, in a poll of 718 votes. In 1856, it gave 
51 Republican majority. In 1854, it gave 
nearly 100 Democratic majority. We are stead- 
ily gaining ground, and in 1860 we shall give 
frem 200 to 250 majority for the Republican 
candidate for President. 

I have been a reader of the Hra the greater 
part of its existence, and to me it seems one of 
the necessaries of life and sound political 
health. Yours, truly, D. M. B. 


di ina 

Samuel Medary, of Ohio, has accepted the 
appointment of Governor of Kansas, and signi- 
fied his readiness to proceed immediately to the 











Territory, and enter upon the duties of his office. 


science. And so far an agricultural society is 
capable of furnishing the principles of that 
science ; but the science of agriculture is of all 
sciences the most uncertain, whenever you 
would pass beyond the bounds of actual ex- 


perience.” 
aeeer eee 


A GROSS MISREPRESENTATION AGAIN 
' CORRECTED. 
Near Monmoutu, Warren Co., ILt., 
November 19, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The undersigned is a farmer, who has long 
been a subscriber and a reader of your paper, 
and claims to be a thorough Republican, and 
have often worked with others to keep up your 
list. Now, I wish to state to you candidly and 
fairly why I, with others in this region of the 
same political faith, are not willing to renew 
our subscriptions for the Era, is the coldness of 





your sheet in reference to the contest between 
the Republicans and a in this State the 
present fall, which we looked upon as one of 
great importance. The satisfaction you seem 
to take in the return of the great humbug, 
Douglas, the great champion of Popular Sov- 
ereignty, who, if returned to the Senate, will be 
returned by the management of himself and 
friends, against a majority of 5,000 of those 
popular sovereigns whose wills are so dear to 
the Senator, in whose place, if we had succeed- 
ed, we would have sent a man there who is 8 
man of principle, and who, in point of talent, 
would be more like Seward and Crittenden 
than Douglas. Now, the contest here was not 
between the Administration and Douglas—in 
that, if there had been any here, you, as a Re- 
publican journalist, would be consistent. We 
think a mere smile from you and the New York 
Tribune (but we looked in vain for it) would 
heve given us the victory. Your publishing, 
without note or comment, from two strong a 
Slavery papers—the Frankfort Commonwealt h 
and the Missouri Statesman—while we know 
their views of the discussion of the issues are 
most unfavorable to our cause and our man. 
These things convince us that we are not mis- 
taken in our conclusion. Forney’s Press, = 
souri Republican, took a warm interest an 
worked hard for Douglas. In your position as 
to the Republicans standing alone, 1 heartily 
concur. As for nursing up 4 aie 4 under the 
name of Opposition, and so forth, I look upon 
it as most disastrous. But ardon me for 
drawing out this thing longer than I intendod. 

Your friend and true Republican, 

D. TURNBULL. 

We print the whole of this letter just as we 
received it. Mr. Turnbull and his friends have 
a right to take what paper they please, but ad 
right at all to misrepresent anybody. This 1 
the second time we have been charged with 
giving aid and countenance to Mr. Douglas in 
the late Hlinois canvass. Once for all, we flat- 
ly contradict the charge, and assert that not the 
slightest evidence can be adduced to guslain it. 
Every careful reader of the Hra knows that in 
this matter the Era dissented from the nie 
of some other Eastern Republican papers, an 
that we devoted more space to giving aid to . 
Republican friends in Illinois than to our friends 
in any other State. Let us add, that in no Re- 
publican newspaper in Illinois was the ie 
Slavery position of Mr. Douglas more thoroug ’ 
ly and carefully exposed than in the — 
columns of the Era. We are amazed at = 
misrepresentation by Mr. Turnbull. He ‘oe 
tainly has not read the #ra with any attentio 
for the last three months.—Hd. Era. 
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DOUGLAS DENOUNCED BY DAVIS. 


In his speech at Jackson on the 1th ult., 
elsewhere commented on, Senator _ reads 
Mr. Douglas out of the “Democratic ranks, 
with as little ceremony a he would brush away 
a mosquito. In our notice of the speech, we 
have omitted any reference to this portion of it, 
for the reason that we were not willing to im- 
bed in the middle of a long article a matter 
of such piquant and pithy interest. We cordi- 
ally commend the following extract to the en- 
thusiastic friends of Judge Douglas. 

We must say that Mr. Davis is as unsuccess- 
ful in defending his consistency in this instance, 
as we have elsewhere shown him to be in his 
allegiance to the Union. But that is of no sort 
of consequence. He is an able and a determined 
man, and will brave it out, right or wrong, as 
be and his party have done in the case of the 
infamous Lecompton fraud. 

We think that Mr. Douglas was warranted in 
placing the construction he did upon Mr. Davis's 
Portland speech, which he erroneously supposed 
to have been made at Bangor; and the expla- 
nation given by Mr. Davis removes any doubt 
which the language of the extract might 
give rise to. Indeed, we never read or heard 
a more unfortunate explanation. He states 
that his attention had been called by his Dem- 
ocratie friends to the “delusion practiced on the 
people of Maine, by which many were led to be- 
lieve that there was a purpose on the part of 
the South, through the Government of the 
United States, to force Slavery not only into 
the Territories, but also into the non-slavehold- 
ing States of the Union.” To counteract this 

“delusion,” Mr. Davis assured them that 
“though the right [to carry slaves into the Ter- 
ritories] would remain, the remedy being with- 
held, it would follow that the owner would be 
practically debarred, by the circumstances of 
the case, from taking slave property into a Ter- 
ritory, where the sense of the inhabitants was 
opposed to its introduction. So much for the 
oft-repeated fallacy of forcing Slavery upon 
any community.” 

There can be no mistaking the purport of 
this language, as explained by Mr. Davis him- 
self. But tothe speech. He said: 

“ T have been represented as having advocated 
‘squatter sovereignty’ in a speech made at 
Bangor, in the State of Maine. A paragraph 
has been published, purporting to be an extract 
from that speech, and vituperative criticism and 
forced construction have exhausted themselves 
upon it, with deductions which are considered 
authorized, because they are not denied in the 
paragraph published. 

“Tn this case, as in that of the charge in rela- 
tion to my position in 1852, there is no record 
with which to answer. I never made a speech 
at Bangor; and a fair mind would have sought 
for the speech, to see how far the general con- 
text explained the paragraph, before indulging 
in hostile criticism. 

“Senator Douglas, in a speech at Alton, 
adopting the paragraph published, and evidently 
drawing his opinion from the unfair construction 
which had been put upon it, claims to quote from 
a speech made by me at Bangor, to sustain the 
position taken by him at Freeport. He says: 

“¢You will find in a recent speech, delivered 
hy that able and eloquent statesman, Hon. Jef- 
ferson Davis, at Bangor, Maine, that he took 
the same view of this subject that I did in my 
Freeport speech. He there said: 

“«« Tf the inhabitants of any Territory should 
refuse to enact such laws and police regulations 
as would give security to their pens and his, 
it would be rendered more or less valueless in 
proportion to the difficulty of holding it without 
such protection. In the case of property in the 
labor of a man, or what is usually called slave 
property, .the insecurity would be so great that 
the owner could not ordinarily retain it. There- 
fore, though the right would remain, the remedy 
being withheld, it would follow that the owner 
would be practically debarred, by the cireum- 
stances of the case, from taking slave property 
into a Territory where the sense of the inhabit- 
ants was opposed to its introduction. So much 


' for the oft-repeated fallacy of forcing Slavery 


upon any community.’ ” 


“Tt is fair to suppose, if the Senator had 
known where to find the speech from which this 
extract was taken, that he would have examined 
it before proceeding to make such use of it. 
And 1 can but believe, if he had taken the para- 
graph, free from the distortion which it had un- 
dergone from others, that he must have seen it 
bore no similitude to his position at Freeport, 
and could give no countenance to the doctrine 
he then announced. He there said: 

“«The next question Mr. Lincoln propounded 
to me is, “ Can the people of a Territory exclude 
Slavery from their limits by any fair means be- 
fore it comes into the Union asa State?” I 
answer emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has heard 
me answer a hundred times, on every stump in 
Mlinois, that, in my opinion, the people of a Ter- 
ritory can, by lawful means, exclude Slavery be- 
fore it comes in asa State. [Cheers.] Mr. Lin- 
coln knew that I had given that answer over and 
over again. He heard me argue the Nebraska 
bill on that principle all over the State, in 1854, 
and 55, and ’56, and he has now no excuse to 

retend to have any doubt upon that subject. 
Vhatever the Supreme Court may hereafter de- 
cide, as on the abstract question of whether 
Slavery may go in under the Constitution or 
not, the people of a Territory have the lawful 
means to admit or exclude it as they please, for 
the reason that Slavery cannot exist a day or an 
hour anywhere unless supported by local police 
regulations, furnishing remedies and means of 
enforcing the right of holding slaves. Those 
local oe police regulations can only be furnish- 
ed by the local Legislature. !f the people of 
the Territory are opposed to Slavery, they will 
elect members to the Legislature who will adopt 
unfriendly legislation to it. If they are for it, 
they will adopt the legislative measures friendly 
to Slavery. Hence, no matter what may be the 
decision of the Supreme Court on that abstract 
question, still the right of the people to make it 
aslave Territory or a free Territory is perfect 
and complete under the Nebraska bill. 1 hope 
Mr. Lincoln will deem my answer satisfactory 
on his point.’ 

“This is the distinct assertion of the power 
of Territorial legislation to admit or exclude Sla- 
very; of the first in the race of migration who 
reach a Territory, the common property of the 
people of the United States, to enact laws for the 
exclusion of other joint owners of the Territory 
who may, in the exercise of their equal right to 
enter the common property, choose to take with 
them property recognised by the Constitution, 
but not acceptable to the first emigrants to the 
Territory. That Senator had too often and too 
fully discussed with me the question of ‘ squatter 
sovereignty,’ to be justified in thus misstating 
myopinion. The difference between us is as wide 
as that of one who should assert the right to 
vote, from him who admitted the power. It is 
true, as I stated it at that time, all property 
Tequires protection from the society in the midst 
of which it is held. This necessity does not 
confer a right to destroy, but rather creates an 
obligation to protect. It is true, as I stated it, 
that slave property peculiarly requires the pro- 
tection of society, and would ordinarily become 
valueless in the midst of a community which 
Would seek to seduce the slave from his master 
and conceal him whilst absconding, and, as 
Jurors, protect each other in any suit which the 
master might bring for damages. The laws of 
the United States, through the courts of the 

United States, might enable the master to re- 
cover the slave wherever he could find him; 

ut you all know, in such a community as 1 

‘ave supposed, that a slave inclined to abscond 

vould become utterly useless, and that was the 


_ &xtent of the admission. 


“The extract on which reliance has been 


; placed was taken from a speech made at Port- 


and, and both before and after the extract the 
language employed conclusively: disputes the 
Construction which unfriendly criticism has put 
‘pon the detached passage. Immediately pre- 
teding it, the following language was used : 
“©The territory being the-common property 
of States, equals in the Union, and bound by 
Constitution which recognises property in 
ilaves, it is an abuse of terms to call aggres- 
“on the migration into that territory of one of 
"8 joint owners, because carrying with him any 
*pecies of property canagnieea by the Constitu- 
\ion of the United States. The Federal Gov- 
‘ament has no gd to declare what is prop- 
“ty anywhere. The power of each State can- 
extend beyond its own limits. As a conse- 
ence, therefore, whatever is roperty in any 


€ States, must be so considered in any of | 











the Territories of the United States, until the 
reach to the dignity of community independ- 
ence, when the subject-matter will be entirely 
under the control of the people, and be deter- 
mined by their fundamental law. Ifthe inhab- 
itants of any Territory should refuse to enact 
such laws and police regulations as would give 
security to their property or to his, it would be 
rendered more or less valueless, in proportion 
to the difficulty of holdipg it without such pro- 
tection. In the case of property in the labor of 
man, or what is usually called slave property, 
the insecurity would be so great that the owner 
could not ordinarily retain it. Therefore, 
though the right would remain, the remedy 
being withheld, it would follow that the owner 
would be practically debarred by the circum- 
stances of the case from taking slave property 
into a Territory where the sense of the inhabit- 
ants was opposed to its introduction. So much 
for the oft-repeated fallacy of forcing Slavery 
upon any community.’ 

“And in a subsequent part of the same 
speech the matter was treated of in this wise: 

“ «The South had not asked Congress to ex- 
tend Slavery into the Territories; and he, in 
common with most other Southern statesmen, 
denied the existence of any power to do so. 
He held it to be the creed of the Democracy, 
both in the North and the South, that the Gen- 
eral Government had no constitutional power 
either to establish or prohibit Slavery any- 
where. A grant of power to do the one must 
necessarily have involved the power to do the 
other. Hence it is their policy not to interfere 
on the one side or the other, but, protecting 
each individual in his constitutional rights, to 
leave every independent community to deter- 
mine and adjust all domestic questions as in 
their wisdom may seem best.’ 

“In other speeches made elsewhere—in New 
England and in New York—the me of the 
South as joint owners was declared and main- 


tained, as I had often done before the people of” 


Mississippi, and in the Senate of the United 
States, when the subject was in controversy. 
The position taken by me in 1850, in the form 
of an amendment offered to one of the compro- 
mise measures of that year, was intended to 
assert the equal right of all property to the 
protection of the United States, and to deny to 
any legislative body the power to abridge that 
right. The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Dred Scott case has fully sustained our po- 
sition in the following passage : 

“ «Tf Congress itself cannot do this—( prohibit 
Slavery in a Territory)—if it is beyond the 
powers conferred on the Federal Government— 
it will be admitted, we presume, that it could 
not authorize a Territorial Government to exer- 
cise them. Jt could confer no power on any 
local Government established by its authority to 
violate the provisions of the Constitution. 

“¢ And ifthe Constitution recognises the right 
of property of the master in a slave, and makes 
no distinction between that description of prop- 
erty and other property owned by a citizen, no 
tribunal, acting under the authority of the Uni- 
ted States, whether legislative, executive, or 
judicial, has a right to draw such a distinction, 
or deny to it the benefit of the provisions and 
guaranties which have been provided for the 
protection of private property against the en- 
croachments of the Government.’ 

“ At the time of the adoption of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, it certainly was understood that 
the constitutional right to take slaves into any 
Territory of the United States should thence- 
forth be regarded as a judicial question; and, 
therefore, special provision was made to facili- 
tate the bringing of such questions before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. After the 
decision to which reference has just been made, 
the prominent advocate of the bill at the time 
of its enactment should have been estopped 
from recurring to his ‘ squatter sovereignty’ 
heresies, though the decision should have been 
different from his anticipation or desire. And 
as much interest has been felt in relation to his 
position, and some inquiry has been made as to 
my view of it, J will here say that I consider 
him as having recanted the better opinions an- 
nounced by him in 1854, and that I cannot be 
compelled to choose between men, one of whom 
asserts the power of Congress to deprive us 
of a constitutional right, and the other only 
denies the power of Congress in order to transfer 
it to the Territorial Legislature. Neither the 
one nor the other has any authority to sit in 
judgment on our rights, under the Constitution. 


“ Between such positions Mississippi cannot | 


have a preference, because she cannot recogniso 
anything tolerable in either of them. 

‘ Having called your attention to the speech 
made at Portland, to show that other parts of it 
disprove the construction put upon the para- 
graph which was taken from it, and reported to 
be a part of the speech delivered at Bangor, it 
may be as well on this occasion to state the 
circumstances under which the speech was 
made at Portland. Immediately preceding the 
State election, I was invited by the Democracy 
of that city to address them, and my attention 
was specially called to a delusion practiced on 
the people of Maine, by which many were led 
to believe that there was a purpose on the part 
ofthe South, through the Government of the 
United States, to force Slavery not only into the 
Territories, but also into the non-slaveholding 
States of the Union. It was represented to me 
that, in the last Presidential canvass, one of the 
Senators of Maine had convinced many of the 
voters that, if Mr. Buchanan should be elected, 
Slavery would be forced upon Maine, and that 
the other Senator was arguing that the Dred 
Scott decision of the Supreme Court had given 
authority to introduce and hold slaves in that 
State. To counteract such impressions, injuri- 
ous to the South and her friends, the remarks 
which have been extracted were made.” 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


There is no truth in the report circulated 
throughout the South, that Secretary Cobb has 
accepted the position of Minister to France, 

A Kansas letter from an authentic source 
mentions that Montgomery and his associates 
have been indicted, but are evading the process 
of law. 

John Mitchel is in town, and will soon com- 
mence the publication of the Citizen. 

The Administration will probably recommend 
the speedy resignation of Forsyth. 

The Spanish Minister, with Lord Napier, is 
preparing an answer to the interrogatories of 
our Government concerning the intentions of 
Spain. The subject refers to the Spanish fleet 
ordered to Mexico, and the Government here, as 
well as the British Government, is disposed to 
make official inquiry of the object in view, 





It is said that the President's message and the 
reports of the heads of the various departments, 
with the exception of that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, are nearly completed. 


The Postmaster General has issued an order 
for a weekly mail from New Orleans, to connect 
with the regular coaches of the San Diego and 
San Antonio line to El Paso, where it will be 
transferred to the Memphis overland mail to 
San Francisco. 

Tue Wasuinaton Art Assoctation.—The 

Washington Art Association held an intereiting 
meeting on Tuesday, the 23d, in their new 
and handsome Hall on D street, between 10th 
and 11th, immediately fronting Pennsylvania 
avenue. The hall is spacious, and constructed 
with special reference to the exhibition of paint- 
ings, and, from its convenient location in the 
heart of the city, we can safely pfedict for the 
Association the degree of success, during the 
winter, which their taste and enterprise deserve. 
_ On the occasion referred to, several interest- 
ing addresses were delivered, and many new 
members were added to the Society, Among 
the speakers were the Rev, Mr, Haley, Professor 
Henry, Dr, Stone, and Mr, Baumgras, a Ger- 
man gentleman, Among the numerous candi- 
dates for membership, the name of the British 
Minister, Lord Napier, was announced, who 
shortly afterwards came in, and was an atten- 
tive observer of the proceedings. 


The Washington States finds cause to be sat- 
isfied with the Jackson speech of Col. Jeff. 
Davis. The editor insists that Col. D. is a con- 
vert to the peculiar views of State Rights advo- 
cated jn his columns, and is so exultant over 
the auspicious event, that he forgets to rebuke 
the Mississippi Senator for his ungracious at- 
tack on Mr, Douglas, Call you that backing 
your friends ? 


Tur Messace,—Much : speculation is afloat in 
regard to the President's forthcoming message. 
The New York Herald is urging the President 





to take ground in favor of a Mexican Protecto- 
rate, looking to ultimat? annexation, Bu: thig 














would frighten the South, which has grown 
timid since the Free-Soilers whipped their ruf- 
fians out of Kansas. We shall not be surprised 
if a plan is maturing for the purchase of a large 
slice of Mexican territory, but it is not probable 
that the matter will be blurted in the message. 
It has been suggested that “ the step in advance,” 
which the President has been pledged to by his 
friend Senator Davis, may refer to a recom- 


mendation of a law protecting Slavery in the |. 


Territories. It is believed that a Pacific Rail- 
road will be recommended by the President— 
to run along the Mexican frontier, of course. 


POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Mobile Register, an influential Adminis- 
tration journal, is of opinion that Douglas’s 
success bodes only disaster to the Democracy. 
Tt assumes that Douglas has it in his power to 
offer the Democracy in 1860 the alternative of 
accepting his platform or of defeat. “There 
is,” it says, “ruin to them as a national party in 
either horn of the dilemma, we believe, but there 
is demoralization as well as disaster in one.” 
It expresses its own preferences as follows : 

“As one would prefer that the Democratic 
party should be defeated in the next Presiden- 
tial election, rather than it should win success 
by the smallest possible further concession to 
the Anti-Slavery sentiment of the North, we 
therefore prefer defeat to the adoption of Mr. 
Douglas as the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, because that involves a concession. 
Rather than this, we say, let the Democratic 
party become in its organization, as it now is 
in its essential composition, a Southern section- 
al party, and let us stand on our constitutional 


rights, and rely on our own moral and material | 


resources, for the protection of rights, in the 
Union, if we can—out of it, if we must.” 

We have little doubt that the Register ex 
presses the feelings and purposes of a large ma- 
jority of the South, who will dictate the action 
of the next National Convention, both in its 
platform and candidate. 


Democratic Reevsiican Ciuns.—The ge- 
nial and successful initiation of a “ Democratic 


Republican Association ” in this city, on Friday | 


evening last, inspires us with confidence that 
those who have begun this work will prosecute 
it to the end. A central club here, with 
branches in the different counties in the State, 
would at once give confidence to every man as- 
sociated therewith, no matter how feeble the 
manifestation might be in his own vicinage. Hf 
we are not mistaken, it was the formation of 
Jeffersonian clubs in Virginia and the South 
that secured Jefferson's first election in the 
House of Representatives, and thus laid the 
foundation of the old dominant Republican par- 
ty. After the lapse of a quarter of a century, 
the people having become “all Republicans and 
all Pedpralists,” the nucleus of the Democratic 
party was established by the Hickory Clubs 
throughout the country in 1824, and down to 
Jackson’s triumphant election in 1828. His 
popularity was such, that a candidacy for a sec- 
ond term resulted as a matter of course, and 
under that acceptation clubs fell into disuse. 
Again, in the popular movement of the second 
Harrison campaign, clubs did mpre to concen- 
ter the popular thought and sympathy than all 
other party appliances, and, under the fatal 
apathy that had overtaken the opposite organi- 
zation, carried the Whigs into power. 


be done by such association, and as we have a 
large work to achieve here in Missouri, let us at 
once adopt the most available and most healthy 
form of organization. Clubs are the natural 
organs of popular expression. Through them 
let our people speak.— St. Louis Democrat. 


Tue Presipent “Sounn.’—Senator Davis in 
his Jackson speech endorses President Bu- 
chanan, and assures the South that “he will 
take no step backwards ;” but, on the contrary, 
will move another step in advance. We never 
doubted that the President would be faithful 
among the faithless in the great cause of prop- 
agating Slavery. Mr. Davis, after referring to 
his course in Kansas, the removal of Mr. Stan- 
ton, and other acts, continued : 

“And it gives me pleasure here to say of 


him, (Mr. Buchanan,) what I am assured I ean | 


now say with confidence, that he will not shrink 
a hair’s breadth from the position he has taken, 
but will move another step in advance, and fall, 


| if fall he must, manfully, upholding these rights, 


and defying the insolence of ill-gotten power.” 


Tue Hicner Law pown Soutn.—The New 
Orleans Delta is very severe upon Mr. Seward, 
for his Anti-Slavery notions, but is nevertheless 
a believer in the Higher Law. That paper says: 

“The South, we say, should desire the nomi- 
nation of just such a man as Seward. His 
record of unrecanted, unvarying, radical, and 
bitter hostility to overy interest, principle, and 
idea, doemed vital by the whole South. There 
are no longer any dilatory quibbles, demurrors, 
rebutters, or evasive pleas. The issue is join- 
ed, and when the controversy is thus presented, 
the South may submit its case to the verdict of 
the people. Should that verdict be against it, 
there is an appeal to a Higher Law, not the 
Higher Law of an aggressive and treacherous 
fanaticism, but one recognised by the principle 
and the spirit of our Republicanism, and illus- 
trated by the glorious deeds of our ancestors—a 
law handed down to us ‘amid the thunders and 
lightning and the thick cloud’ of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle—the law which recognises the 
right of the people, whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of its true ends, 
‘to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new 
government, laying its foundations on such 

rinciples and organizing its powers in such 
orm as to them shall scem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 


Mr. Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, has be- 
come a thorough-going Protectionist. He is 
also a thorough-going Douglasite, and, putting 
“that and that” together, it might be inferred 
that Mr. Douglas has become a Protectionist. 
Can this be so? What says the States? The 
Press of the 20th has a long article intended to 
show that the Slave Power of the South can 
only hold the support of the Northern Democ- 
racy by being more reasonable and concilia- 
tory—in other words, that Democracy cannot 
afford to continue cutting its throat at the 
North, for the sake of sustaining the slavehold- 
ers in every sort of folly and impertinence. It 
remarks, plainly— 

“ The Democratic party of the North is struck 
powerless for all Federal functions, and ren- 
dered incapable of supporting the South in its 
just demands, if we are not supported by it in 
the policy of fostering the industry of our people.” 

OrriciaL Vote or ILtmor1s.—The Chicago 
Press and Tribune publishes the official vote of 
Illinois in the recent elections. Tho majorities 
for Members of Congress are as follows : 


First district, E. B. Washburne, Rep. - 9,414 
Second district, J. F. Farnsworth, Rep. 8,639 
Third district, Owen Lovejoy, Rep.- - 7,443 
Fourth district, William Rellog ,Rep.- 2,711 
Fifth district, Isaac N. Morris, Dem. - 1,961 
Sixth district, Thomas L. Harris, Dem. 4,447 
Seventh district, J. C, Rohinson, Dem. 1,759 
Kighth district, Philip B, Foulke, Dem. 2,939 


Ninth district, John A, Logan, Dem. - 12,847 

The aggregate votes on the Congressional 
tickets were: Republican, 126,084; Douglas 
Democratic, 121,940; Buchanan Democratic, 
5,091, 

The vote on State Treasurer stands: James 
Miller, Republican, 125,828; W, B, Fondey, 
Douglas Democrat, 121,803; John Dougherty, 
Buchanan Democrat, 5,091. 

These returns show that, taking the vote on 
Congressmen as the test, the Republican major- 
ity over both the Buchanan and Douglas par- 
ties is ninet “seven. The entire Buchanan vote 
is 5,091. The Republicans retained every coun- 
4 that went for Fremont or Bissell in 1856. 

hey lost not one which they carried at the 
Presidential election ; and they have redeemed 
from the Democrats seyen counties which went 
for Buchanan two years ago, yiz: De Witt, 
Logan, Coles, Edgar, Platt, Edwards, and Bond 
all of which went against Governor issell, nae. 
cept Edwards. Peoria can almost be added to 
the column of the redeemed counties. 

Despite the unfair apportionment, by which 
Mr. Douglas hag gecypyed hoth bpanches of the 
Legislature, the Hepnblicgng of Illinois have 
abundant peqson to he satisfied with the result 
of the contest through which they have just 


\ We thus | 
see from the experience of the _ what can | 


passed. Taking Fremont’s vote as a standard 
of comparison, they have gained nearly 30,000 
since 1856. The entire vote of the State is 
252,722, against 238,981 two years ago-—a dif- 
ference of 13,741. 

Mr. Douglas, if re-elected, as he doubtless 
will be, must be christened the Minority Sen- 
ator. He is in a minority of 9,116 votes. 


New Jersey Evection—Orriciat. — The 
following is the vote for Congress : 

First District—Nixon, Opposition, 8,274 ; 
Walker, Democrat, 5,345; Jones, American, 
3,742. Nixon's plurality, 2,929. 

Second District. --- Stratton, 
11,471; Wall, Democrat, 8,767. 
majority, 2,704. 

hird District. — Adrain, Anti-Lecompton, 
9,713; Patterson, Democrat, 9,257. Adrain’s 
majority, 456. 

‘ourth District—Riggs, Anti-Lecompton, 
8,666 ; Huyler, Democrat, 7,986. Riggs’s ma- 
jority, 680. 

Fifth District. — Pennington, Opposition, 
11,646 ; Wortendyke, Democrat, 9,984. Pen- 
nington’s majority, 1,662. 

TOTAL VOTE. 


Opposition, 
Stratton’s 





Opp Der. 

First District - : - 12,016 5,348 
Second District - - - 11,471 8,767 
Third District - - - 9,713 9,236 
Fourth District — - - - 8,666 7,986 
Fifth District - - - 11,646 9,984 

Total - - - - 53,502 41,818 
Opposition maj. in the State : - 12,184 


New York State Exection.—The votes 
cast for State officers at the late election, as 
shown by the official canvass, were as follows : 

Governor.— Morgan, Republican, 247,679 ; 
Burrows, American, 61,473; Parker, Demo- 
crat, 230,412 ; Smith, Independent, 4,944. Mor- 
, gan’s plurality, 17,267. 
| Ideutenant Governor.—Campbell, Republi- 
can, 251,129 ; Benton, American, 62,343 ; Tay- 
lor, Democrat, 232,644; Beers, Independent, 
1,811. Campbell’s plurality, 18,485. 

Canal Commissioner —Gardner, Republican, 
250,860 ; Thompson, American, 61,387 ; Piper, 
Democrat, 229,063. Gardner's plurality, 21,797. 

State- Prison Inspector.—Kverest, Republican, 
240,379; Russell, American, 62,190 ; Saeaie, 
| Democrat, 228,277. Everest’s plurality, 21,102. 

The returns for the Gerrit Smith ticket are 
not quite complete. His vote will slightly ex- 
ceed 5,000, and that for his associates will be 
| about 2,000.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 








The returns of the recent election in Ohio 
foot up as follows : 

| Supreme Judge.—William V. Peck, 182,952 ; 

Thomas W. Bartley, 162,608. Peck’s majority, 
20,344. 

Comptroller—Witiam B. Thrall, 183,213 ; 
Samuel W. Gilson, 161,838. Thrall’s majority, 
21,375. 

Attorney General.—Christopher P. Wolcott, 
182,985; Durbin Ward, 162,137. Wolcott’s 
— 20,848. 

ublic Works.—John L. Martin, 183,111; 
R. H. Hendrickson, 161,815. Martin’s majority, 
21,296. 
Average Republican majority, 20,966. 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


| Con. Cassius M. Ciay.—The friends and 
‘neighbors of Mr. Clay recently made him a 
public presentation of a cane, for his gallant 
defence of freedom at home and his country 
abroad. On the occasion the following toasts 
were given: 
The Union of the States—The Sovereignty 
| of the States, and the Freedom of the States. 

Laborers—The “ mud-sills” of society. “The 
stone which the builders refused has become 
the head-stone of the corner.” 

No more Southern Conventions—The sources 
of commerce lie in the mines, in the fields, and 
in the workshops. Intelligence is the source 
of power. Make labor free, and we'll hear no 
more of Southern inferiority ! [Three cheers.] 

The Declaration of \776 and the Constitu- 
tion of 1787. [Nine cheers. } 

True Democracy—The numbers, the wealth, 
the worth, and the intelligence of the country 
shall rule the country. [Three cheers. | 

The Ordinance of 1787—Which made all 
the (then) American territory Free ‘Terr 
| rory! [Three cheers.] 

The St. Louis Democrat, in noticing this 
ovation to true patriotism and manliness, re. 
marks : 

“To those who have contemplated the gen- 
eral wreck of principle in the late organizations 
which have contended for the mastery there, it 
is truly refreshing to find such bold avowals 
and such earnest convictions, thus uttered in 
the very heart of the State. It puts to shame 
the tame and unmanly utterances of those 
hackneyed leaders who seek to reconstruct par- 
ties without giving ear to the resounding issues 
of the times—leaders with whom conservatism 
means indifference as to principle, and whose 
ideas of peace and union are centered in acqui- 
escence in anything that is done.” 














Inrerestine Statistics.—It appears from 
the detailed and interesting report of William 
Prescott Smith, Esq., master of transportation 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
that of 1,000,591 barrels of flour brought to 
this city during the year ending September 30, 
over the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 125,255 
were shipped to New York, 65,148 to Boston, 
17,705 to Providence, and 162,509 to Philadel- 
phia. The shipments of the past year were 
157,644 barrels more than for the previous year, 
and leave 633,977 barrels for the Baltimore 
market, brought hither by the railroad. The 
quantity of coal delivered by the road during 
the year was as follows: At Locust Point, 
260,699 tons; in the city, 49,829 tons; at way 
stations, 22,267 tons; for company’s use, 45,491 
tons. ‘The number of hogs brought to the city 
for the year was 188,656, against 159,469 the 
previous year; and the aggregate number of 
animals was 248,363, against 221,076 the pre- 
vious year.— Sun. 





CELEBRATION AT PitrspurGH.—Pittsburgh, 
Nov. 26.—The Centennial Anniversary was ob- 
served yesterday. The procession in honor of 
the event was the largest that ever paraded in 
our streets, It consisted of the various military 
companies of the city and the neighborhood, 
the soldiers of the Revolution and of the war of 
2812, the Mayor and other officials of the city 
and county, the various trades, repragented by 
a large number of operatives, with appropriate 
banners, emblems, and devices, the fire depart- 
ment, Odd-Fellows, Turners, various benevolent, 
literary, and other civic societies, and a large 
number of citizens and strangers, 

MessaGé OF THE GOVERNOR OF SovTH Cako- 
Lina.— Charleston, Nov. 23,—The message of 
Gov. Allston to the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina was delivered to-day. The message is con- 
servative in tone, concise, and well written. It 
calls the attention of the Legislature to the duty 
of electing a U, S. Senator in the place of Sen- 
ator Evans; refers in terms of congratulation 


nal improvements of the State; recommends 
the investment of Southern capital more in 
Southern improvements and less in Northern 
securities; refers in terms of disapproval to 
incendiary resolutions against yee | by the 
free-State Legislatures, declaring such resolu- 
tions undeserving of a response, and exhorting 
the States to cultivate moral virtues, industrious 
domestic habits, and to observe scrupulously all 
the Federal obligations, He then refers to the 
recent slaver cages, as presenting jn strong re- 
lief the deyotion to law and order of the Po 
of South Carolina, but expresses regret a their 
oceurrence, as productive of unywonted excite- 
ment. He questions the prapriety af interfering 
in such a manner with the commerce of the 
inhabitants of Guba, and expresses the belief 
that while the navy of the United States may, 
under the Constitution, be charged with pre- 
venting a slave trade between the coast of Afri- 
ca and our own shores, it is policy to let foreign 
nations regulate their own affairs and enforce 
their own police. The remainder of the mes- 
sage is confined to State policy, recommending, 
among other things, a — of the usury lawa. 


Carcuine a Lawrer.—An adyocate of a 
provincial town in France was a few days ago 
waited on by a sausage dealer, who said: ~ 

“Sir, I want to consylt you. If a dog deyours 
sausages placed in my window, can | make his 
owner pay the damage ?" 

“ Certainly," : 

“Tn that case, please ta PAY Me byelye francs, 
for your dog has Just eaten sausages of mine to 
that extent.” = : 





The advocate paid the money, - An hour af: 
ter, the adyocate's clerk called ‘on the sausage 


to the progress of the railroads and other inter- | 


dealer, and claimed twelve franes fifty centimes 
for “a consultation fee about sausages ;” and 
the tradesman, to his intense mortification, had 
to liand over the sum claimed. 


Evacuation Day.— New York, Nov. 25.— 
The military are celebrating the seventy-seventh 
anniversary of the evacuation of this city by the 
British force, and the display is magnificent. 
The troops were to be reviewed by Gen. Paez, 
but while on the march, his horse slipped on the 
Russ pavement in Broadway, injuring the Gen- 
eral badly. He was taken to a neighboring 
hotel. 

There is also a ree turnout of the fire de- 
partment to attend the funeral of ex-chief An- 
derson. The weather is splendid. 


Judge Douglas has gone to New Orleans to 

attend to his private affairs. He will return to 
Chicago in a week, and leave for Washington, 
stopping at Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. 
: Hon. Jonathan Knight died at his residence 
in West Pike Run township, Washington coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, on Monday night last, after 
a short attack of bilious cholic. He was highly 
esteemed as a man and a politician, and repre- 
sented his district in Congress from 1854 to 
1856. He was an eminent civil engineer, and 
served the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany in that capacity for a considerable time. 
He was in the 70th year of his age. 


Wuat Does 1r Mean ?—There are vague 
outgivings in the Northern press of some grand 
scheme in Sonora for vast land speculations, 
on the pattern and principle of the Northern 
Aid Emigration Society. We are on the track 
of some rich developments, whiah we hope to 
present to our readers about the time that 


magnificent “Oregon war debt” is well on the 
tapis. 


any one be silly enough to introduce a Dill to 
repeal the Nnglish act, we have too much con- 
fidence in the intelligence of Congress to sup- 
pose that either House will seriously consider a 
proposition that has long since lost all its vital- 
ity—has been exhausted by the execution of 
its own provisions. The admission of Kansas 
under the Leavenworth Constitution is one of 
those absurdities which no sane man would 
seriously maintain. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


New York, Nov. 23.—The steamer City of 
Baltimore, with Liverpool dates to the 10th 
inst., has arrived. 

The steamer Africa arrived out on the 7th. 

At the Lord Mayor’s banquet, Lord Derby 
and others of the Cabinet were present, and 

made speeches, but refused to commit them- 
| selves. 'T hey promised, however, that the forth- 

coming measures should be comprehensive and 
| national in character. 
The details of the Japan treaty have been 
published. Great Britain is to have a diplo- 
| matic agent at Jeddo, and Japan is to have one 
at London. 

The Emperor Napoleon, in his letter to 
Prince Napoleon, says that if the emigration of 
free negroes is the slave trade in disguise, he 
will have none of it, and he directs the Prince 
to resume negotiations with England relative to 
substituting coolies for negroes. 

Napoleon’s funeral car has been formally 
presented to France by Sir John Burgoyne. 
Prince Napoleon, in receiving it, said he re- 
garded it as a testimony of Queen Victoria’s 
desire to efface the poignant remembrances of 
St. Helena, and an additional pledge of a cor- 
dial alliance. 
| The Legislature of Holland has introduced a 
| bill for emancipating the slaves in Surinam and 
| Curacoa. 

The conference at Madrid, between the For- 
eign Minister and the English and French Am- 
| bassadors, promises a satisfactory solution of the 
| Mexican difficulty. 

Denmark has abrogated the Constitution of 
Holstein. 

The Caleutta mail news of October 9th had 
been telegraphed to London. There is nothing 
new of importance. The markets were dull, 
and freights lower. Exchange 2s. 3d. (@ 2s. 1d. 

Hong Kong, Sept. 28.—Lord Elgin is await- 
ing the arrival of the commissioners on the 
tariff, at Shanghai. 

The Gazetta del Popolo publishes a private 
letter, giving an account of the journey of young 
Mortara from Bologna to Rome, of which the 
following is the substance : 

“ His conversion to Christianity is not by any 
meaus so far advanced as was pretended some 
time ago by an ultramontane paper. The poor 
child did nothing but ery all the way, and call 
for his father and mother. The sergeant under 
whose charge he was having endeavored to force 
a chaplet into his hands, with a little cross at the 
end, the boy did all he could to reject it, erying 
that he wanted the name of God, such as is worn 
by other Jewish children. The father, in one of 
the visits which he was allowed to pay his son, 
told him of the hopes he had that the Pope would 
relent and restore the bo} to his parents, at 
which the boy expressed the greatest joy.” 

The letter concludes with an account of the 
journey of the father and mother to Rome, of 
the indignities they were exposed to in endeay- 
oring to obtain audiences, and of the calumnies 
which had been studiously spread among the 
populace concerning them, viz : that it was their 
intention to go and murder their own child! in 
consequence of which, their very lives were in 
danger in passing through the streets of Alatri, 
whither the boy had been conveyed. 











New York, Nov. 26.—The steamer Africa, 
with Liverpool dates to Saturday, the 13th inst., 
has arrived. 

Fears are entertained at Liverpool concern- 
ing the safety of the steamship Indian Empire, 
which sailed for Galway from Halifax, October 
2&th, and had not been heard fram when the 
Africa sailed. 

Professor Whitehouse says that the recent 
experiments with the Atlantic cable demon- 
strate that the system of testing it is fallacious, 
and he believes that the fault is near the shore. 
He reiterates his conviction that it may yet be 
successfully worked. 


—— has consented to the proposition 
from France, of engaging coolies for colonial 
laborers, 


The Bank of France has lost 23,000,000 frances 
in specie during the past month. 

The Spanish expedition, of eight steamers, 
against the Riff pirates, has sailed. 

The Russian treaty with Japan has been con- 
cluded. 

The second portion of the Spanish rejnforce- 
ments for Cuba is ready to sail, at 4 moment’s 
notice. 

MARKETS, 

Liverpool, Nov, 13.—Cotton.—Sales of the 
week, 40,000 bales. There is an average busi- 
ness doing. 

Breadstuffs—Market very dull. Flour dull, 
but steady. Wheat dull. Quotations nominal. 
Corn dull and nominal; mixed, 28s. 

Provisions—The market has a declining ten- 
dency. Pork dull. Lard—The market gen- 
erally closed heavy at 53s. (@ 54s. ; holders are 
pressing on the market. Tallow is firmer. 

Produce.—Ashes dull; all qualities slightly 
declined. 


FROM THE PLAINS. 


St. Lowis, Nov. 25.—The South Pass corres- 
pondent of the Republican says that a battle 
occurred between the Crow and Snake Indians 
on the 29th ultimo, in which ten of the former 
were killed. The fight grew out of the thieying 
propensities of the al 

Attorney General Wilson passed the South 
Pass on October 28th, i 

The weather was severe, and large numbers 
of cattle are dying on the road, 

The mail for Salt Lake had to be packed 
through, in consequence of the heavy snow. 

Col. Hall, the contractor for this route, and 
who accompanied the mail, reports the weather 
on the plains to be more severe than ever expe- 
rienced before at this season. There is nothing 
important from the Navajo country. 

here had been some slight skirmishing }e: 
| tween our soldiers and the "nd né at Fort De- 
| fiance ; Lieut, Ayerell ‘had been wounded by 
| the Indiaiis firing into his tent, while he was 
encamped between Fort Defiance and Albu- 
querque. His wound was not régarded as of a 
dangerous character. | 

‘Dr. . ee Es 
Fe, reports that he Had trarelfed up the Sout 
Platte, & joamey of seven and 
foynd gold deposits all the way “ and from 
thence to Medicine-Bow Creek, finding gold oy 
every Syream. 


‘he heat diggings were on the north side of 
& ‘at eee Telanses and the South 








Kayanaugh, who had qmived at Santa 


WU 


Sieniricant.—The Chicago Times says: “If 


The National Era is about to enter upon its 
Thirteenth volume. 

Twelve years ago, when the Discussion ol 
the Question of Slavery was practically pro- 
hibited in this District, the Era was commenced 
for the ——- of asserting and defending the 
Rights of Discussion, and of giving fair ex- 
pression to Anti-Slavery Sentimenis. In the 
House of Representatives, John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings alone gave it moral 
support; in the Senate, it found not a single 
soul wichan § while outside of Congress it stood 
here, solitary and unsustained, under ban and 
menace. A conflict followed, in which an excited 
populace undertook to suppress it by violence, 
but it resisted the storm, maintained its posi- 
tion, and from that hour the Liberty of the 
Press was established in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Twelve years have passed, and to day, the 
Era finds twenty among the most distinguished 
members of the Senate, elected to carry out the 
Principles it was instituted to advocate, and 
the House almost controlled by Representatives, 
with whom it can consistently and heartily act 
as a co-worker. 

While the cause it has advocated has ad- 
vanced so rapidly, [ am constrained to say that 
the Era, since the advent of the Republican 
Party, has suffered somewhat in its circulation. 
Influential newspapers, once in opposition, 
but now united in the same movement, and an 
extensive Local Press, upholding kindred sen- 
timents, naturally engross a large portion of 
Republican patronage. 

This was to be expected, but still I think 
there are good reasons why the Era should 
continue to be sustained. It was the first Press 
to raise the standard of Freedom in the Capital 
of the Republic. For twelve years it has been 
identified with the Anti-Slavery movement, 
and especially represents the Anti-Slavery 
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| clement of the Republican Party. Although 

— of mere Party organization, it was 
the first paper to advocate a general union of 
the Opponents of the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 
1854, in a Party of Freedom; took a leading 
part in the formatien of the Republican Party, 
and, while holding itsel! at liberty to blame 
what it considered blameworthy, has uniformly 
vindicated it as true to its Principles. It has 
never been a burden to its friends, never solicit- 
ed, nor at m time would have been willing to 
receive, any kind of official or congressional pa- 
tronage, has always been self-sustaining. From 
its friends, then, it asks a subscription that 
shall enable it to retain a position gained by so 
much effort, and to continue to wield an influ- 
ence which, I trust, has not been exerted for 
evil. 

The coming year will be a critical one for 
the Republican cause. Strong efforts will be 
made to demeralize it, and accommodate it to 
the views of those, who, unwilling to support 
the Administration, do not yet appreciate the 
true nature or objects of our movement. Squat- 
ter Sovereignty, Know Nothingism, Conserva- 
tism, National Whiggery, are all working to- 
gether for the construction of a platform, from 
which shall be excluded the Anti-Slavery IdeaA— 
that very element which gave birth and gives 


be dispensed with at such a period ? 

Able contr butors have been secured to our 
columns ; and.with pleasure we announce that 
we have engaged as Assistant Editor, Danrer 
R. Gooptor, of North Carolina, one of the 
ablest writers in the country on the. Question 
of Slavery. 

The Literary Department of the paper will 
be carefully attended to. Thetwo Stories now 
in course of publication, “ Herman” and 
* Jasper,’’ will furnish a rich entertainment to 
our readers, for several months to come. 


vitality to the Republican Party. Can the Era | 


Volume XJiI. January, 1859. 


The Era presents weekly a Summary ot! 
General News and Political Intelligence, keeps 
a careful record of the proceedings of Congress. 
and is the repository of a large portion of the 
most interesting speeches delivered in that body. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 1, 1858. 


TERMS, 
Single copy, one year - - - -$2 
Three copies, one year - - - - 
Ten copies, one year - - - -] 


Single copy, six months - - - 
Five copies, six months - - - 
Ten copies, six months - - - 

§G- Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 

Wien a Club of subscribers has been for. 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

& A Club may be made up of either nev 
or old subscribers. 

§G- Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
or Baltimore; smaller amounts in gold, or in 
the notes of solvent banks. 

Address G. Battey, Editor of the Nationa 
Era, Washington, D. C. 
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taken, in some instances. Don Jose Chavish, 
one of the richest men in New Mexico, died on 
the 13th of October. 





FROM THE ISTHMUS. 


The steamer Illinois, from Aspinwall, arrived 
at New York, on Sunday night, with California 
dates to the Sth inst., and $1,816,532 in specie. 

Among the passengers on the Illinois are 
Senor Milla, Minister from Guatemala to Wash- 
ington; Captain Cavendy, late commander of 
the Steamer Hermann; Wm. L. Hobson, Esq., 
of Valparaiso; and Col. Steptoe and Major 
Garnett, from Washington Territory. 

From California.—The news from San Fran- 
cisco has been anticipated by advices received, 
via Tehuantepec, and telegraphed from New 
Orleans. The California papers record the 
death of Captain T. W. Brotherton, sen., of 
Baltimore, and R. B. Garrettson, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

In Northern California a battle had taken 
place between a portion of the State militia and 
the Indians, in which the latter were defeated, 
with the loss of several of their warriors. 


From Central -America.—There had been 
a severe gale at Aspinwall. It blew from the 
north, commenced on the 10th inst. at Aspin- 
wall, and continued until the 20th with but lit- 
tle intermission. During the gale the ship 
Telassar, of Boston, drifted against the United 
States Mail Steamship Company’s wharf, car- 
rying away about one hundred feet of the wharf, 
and received so much damage that she sunk in 
the upper part of the bay, in five fathoms of water, 
with 550 tons of coal on board; will be a total 
loss. 

The boats from the steam frigate Roanoke, 
Flag Officer McIntosh, and storeship Relief, 
Lieut. Strong, rendered considerable assistance 
to vessels in the harbor, and by the exertions 
of the officers and crews several vessels were 
saved. During the height of the gale the Roan- 
oke got underway, and came to anchor under 
the western shore. The market-boat from the 
sloop of war Saratoga, going to the shore on 
the morning of the 19th, capsized, and three of 
her crew were drowned—all colored. 

The schooner Wide Awake went ashore on 
the reef abreast of the lighthouse, on the 20th, 
at eight o’clock, A. M., and from appearances 
would soon bilge. 

Our Minister, Gen. Lamar, remained at San 
Jose, Costa Rica, but was about to return to 
Nicaragua. 
| The Congress of Central American Presidents 
| will take place in the city of Guatemala in De- 
' cember next, when a special agreement will, it 
is said, be magsle, by which, in case of invasion, 
the five Central American States will act in con- 
cert. 

From South America.—Valparaiso dates are 
to October 13, and Callao to the 26th. 

We have the important news that Gen. Cas- 
| tilla, President of the Republic of Peru, had de- 
clared war, with the sanction of Congress, 
against Ecuador. Ecuador was preparing for 
a stout resistance, and it was thought that the 
contest would lead to serious complications with 
New Granada and other States. 

The Ecuadorian Government had received 
a quantity of American rifles. 

Movements towards revolution were observed 
in Chile. 

A fire occurred recently in Valparaiso, and 
the loss sustained was estimated at $60,000. 

The copper mines of Colapo and Coquimbo 
continue to yield abundantly. 

Trade was very dull, and silver coin exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

Xeports had reached Valparaiso of the dis- 
covery of very rich gald mines in the Argentine 
Confederation, about seven leagues from Men- 
doza, at a place called Canada Honda. 








LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New Orleans, Nov. 23.—The steamship 
Quaker City arrived here to-day, bringing the 
California mails, which left San Francisco on 








tte, 
In ravines, four dollars to a pan had been 





pany from working the mines belonging to the 
United States. 

A suit has been instituted in the United 
States District Court in San Francisco against 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, for car- 
rying an excess of passengers, in which the 
damage is laid at $36,000. 

The Fraser river adventurers were still flock- 
ing back. 

A society had been formed for the encourage- 
ment of emigration to Sonora. 

The work had commenced on the United 
States foundery at Mare Island. It is to be the 
largest establishment of the kind in the country. 

eal estate in San Francisco was advancing 
in price, and business generally was looking up. 

Teomea O. Larkin, formerly United States 
Consul, was dead. 

The steamship Sonora, the mail steamer of 
the 5th, had on board two and a quarter millions 
of specie and 650 passengers. 

A large party of emigrants had arrived at Los 
Angeles, from Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and 

owa. 

The news from the Sandwich Islands repre- 
sents that the whaling fleets in the Arctic and 
Behring seas and Bristol Bay had done poorly. 

Considerable excitement had been manifested 
in San Francisco on account of the reported 
murder of four Americans in the Gadsden Ter- 
ritory by Mexican authorities. 

The news from Oregon says that Col. Wright 
had returned to the Dalles, and that the troops 
were to be concentrated at Vancouver for a new 
distribution by Gen. Harney. Col. Mansfield 
had completed his insqection. 

The Walla-Walla Indians were troublesome 
in Washington Territory. 

Tue Cryin Wart Sonora.—St. Louis, Nov. 
25.—The thirteenth overland mail from Cali- 
fornia, on the 29th inst., arrived late last night, 
with two passengers. 

The expedition against the Indians of Carson 
Valley was under thorough organization. Cap- 
tain Underwood’s command, which had been 
detailed for service against the Indians, was es- 
corting trains over the mountains. The duty of 
attacking the Indian camps had been reserved 
for the volunteers under Adjutant General 
Kibbe. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company had 
given Mr. Nugent, the United States Commis- 
sioner at Victoria, authority to send all the 
American gold seekers back to California, free 
of expense, if they are unable to pay their pas- 
sage. 

The Los Angeles papers learn that General 
Gandara had taken the field, with 5,000 men, 
against the existing Government of Sonora. 
Gen. Pesquiera was drafting men in order to 
defend himself against Gandara. 
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MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Carefuliy prepared to Tuesday, November 30, 1858. 


— 


PriNcETON, It., Nov. 18, 1858. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


The citizens of Princeton have been much 
delighted and edified by a course of lectures 
delivered by Elder Hartzel, of Iowa. The 
meetings were presided over by the Hon. Owen 
Lovejoy, and a committee of three appointed 
to draught resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the meeting, who report the following : 

Whereas Elder Jonas Hartzel, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, has now entered upon a mission, 
the object of which is to deliver a series of 
lectures on the moral aspects of Slavery; and 
whereas we have been favored with hearing this 
course of lectures delivered by him: Therefore, 
be it resolved— 

1, That, in the judgment of this meeting, the 
present circumstances of society imperiously 
demand this effort. 

2. That this meeting feels a deep sympathy 
with this benevolent enterprise. ; 

3. That this meeting has a high appreciation 
of the subject-matter of this course of lectures, 
as being well calculated to enlighten the Amer- 
ican People in general, and the Church in par- 
ticular, on the moral phases of this great issue. 
4. That we take up a contribution at this 
time, to assist Elder Hartzel in his philanthropic 
effort. 

5. That the above preamble and resolutions 
be forwarded to the Natiogal Era, and such 
other papers as the comenitlle may deem expe- 
dient. A. 8S. CuapMAN, se 
Joun WALTERS, 

Exper D. R. Howe, 


Committee. 





Perry Davis’s Pain Kitter.—This unpar- 
alleled preparation is receiving more testimo- 
nials of its wonderful efficacy in removing 
pains, than any other medicine ever offered to 
the public. And these testimonials come from 
persons of every degree of intelligence, and 


every rank of life. Sold by druggists. 40 





GUARDIAN SOCIETY. 


A Depository for the relief of the deserving 
poor has been opened on Second street, first 
door north of Indiana aveyue, west side, where 
applicatior.s will be received every morning, 
between seven and half past eight o’clock. 
Members paying one dollar, or more, can 
send all applicants to the Depository, and their 
names and residences will be taken, present re- 
lief will be given, careful inquiry will be made 
in their localities, and continued relief will be 
given to all whose circumstances may be found 
to justify it. N. B. NORTHROP, 
Financial Agent. 








November 26, 1858. 





AYER’S PILLS. 


Ifyou wart Pills, take Ayers Pills Nothing has ever 
appeared in this market that ean compare with this pew 
nvention for chasing out the distempers that fasten and 
grow upon us They are the Philosopher’s elixir of life, 
that bids defiance to disease, and wil) leave us no alter- 
native but to die of old age. 622 





P. KE. 


The call for Perry Davis’s Pein Killer is in steasing 80 
-ery tapidiy, that I fear ( shall soon be unable to keep 
pace with it. My object in writing now js to beg that on 
receip\ of this you will kindly despatch another shipment 
as ordered in my letter of June las 


J.L, CARRAU, Caleuuta, E. I. 





Flour, Howard Street - - $5.123(@0.00 
Flour, City Mills — - - 5.00 0.00 
Rye Flour - - - - 4.00 4.12 
Corn Meal - : : - 3.76 4.25 
Wheat, white - - - 1.10 = 1.35 
Wheat, red - - - - £18 1.23 
Corn, white - : - - 58 66 
Corn, Yellow - - . - 60 67 
Rye, Pennsylvania - : : 83 85 
Rye, Virginia - ‘ : - 72 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 44 48 
Oats, Pennsylvania -  -« 4 47 
Clover Seed - : - - 5.50 5.56 
Timothy Seed - : - - 2.00 0.00 
Hay, Timothy - . : - 00.00 00.09 ! 
Hops - - - - - 0 00 
Potatoes, Mercer - - 0.00 0.00 
Bacon, Shoulders’ - ‘ . 7} 93 
Bacon, Sidgg = + -~ - 74 93 
Bacan, Hams - 103-13 


Pork, Mess” - - - - 
Pork, Prime - - - 
Beef, Mess : - . 


17.00 + 17,25 
- 15,00 00,00 
= 00,00 00,00 


Sir: I have used in my family your medicine called 
“ Pain Ki ler,” for many pw poses, and have found it a 
very useful and valuable article. 1 therefore very cheer- 
fully yeeommend it 10 the public regards, 

Mr, Perry Davis, REV. HENRY CLARK. 
Some time in December 1|asi, my children were taken 
down with scarlet fever, or canker resh—my only medi- 
cine was Davis’a Pain Killer and Castor Oil. the Pain 
Killer opergiing to a charm in cutting the canker, aud 
throwing out the rash, so that in about five weeks my 
family were entirely recovered. 

COR. G. VANDENBURG, Saratoga Springs. 
Having used Perry Davis’s Vegetable Pain Kiger in 
my family during the winter past, I would urge its gen- 
eral use for the purposes for which the inve zor has rec- 
ommended it. I think itinvaluable, and gould not like 
to be deprived of its advantages. 

E. G. ZOMEROY, St. Louis. 


For sale in Washington by William Ballantyne, book- 
seller. Seventh street, 20 

















EXPERIFMGED AGENTS WANTED 


1N 
ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
Te obtain subscribers for 
LOSSING’S PICTORIAL 
FIELD BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION, 


IN TWO VOLUMES ROYAL OCTAVO, 


Containing upward of 1,500 pages, and 1,100 beautiful 
lustrations. This work will be s Id exclusively by 
Agents, to each of whom a special district will be given. 
Rave inducemen ¢ offered. Applicants should name the 
counties they would prefer. For full partioubars, address 


GEORGE W, ELLIOTT, 
Care of Harper & Prothers, New York. 


CHE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE UNION. 


‘YUE attention of Farmers, Millers, Packers of Pork, 
I ané Raisers of Western Produce generally, is called 
io the above institution. ere te 

The frst store Quariered by the above institalan weng 
into operation in the fal! of 1547, aud now there ure abou 
six hundred stores, locate? mostly in the New England 
States, doing business on the principles of tbe protective 
Union. ; 

They have a depot in Boston, Mass, for the reception 
of all kinds of produce; and theie agent, John G. Kaul 
bark, jun. receives and disposes of it to the Untou stores, 
a8 they send n their orders. _ 

‘Ine business is done exelusi: ely for cash, and the agency 
8 supporied by commissions, regulated by the central 
Soard of Trade 

The sabseriber would be happy to hear from any one 


622 





having any of the above goods mark t, or wishing fr 
information respecting the working of Union stores, &e., 
aud may be addressed a: Borton, Mass. 


JOAN G. KAULBACK, Jan., 


611 Agent American Protegiive Union, 











the 5th inst,, and were brought across the Isth-| Lard, in barrels 11 00 
mus of Tehuantepec. _ | Lard, in kegs - ' i : 12} 00 
The Quaker City, on her outward passage, jn Wool, Unwashed - J > 00 00 
crossing the bar of Coatzacoalcas, found fowr-| Wool, Washed: - + + 00 00 
teen feet of water, and sailed direct up to Mina-| Wool, Pulled - . ze Se 00 
titlan, where she met the iran steamer Suchil.| Wool, Fleece, common - - 00 00 
The latter vessel, after receiving the passengers | Wool, Fleece, fine - - : 00 00 
,and mails, proceeded up the river, and arrived | Wool, Choice Merino __ - a. 00 
at Suchil on the 15th at midnight, the time be-| Butter, Western, in kegs - - 00 00 | 
ing but seventy-eight hours from New Orleans.| Butter, Roll - ‘tual 1 00 
From the latter place, the passengers and mails | Ghogese — - : 2 Z 00 00 
were sent forward to Ventosa on the Pacific, | Coffee, Rio  - y : ll} 123 
from whence they were conveyed to San Fran- Coffee, Java : : z 14} 16 
cisco by the mail steamship Oregon. aes — P 
E The California mails of the 5th inst. reached NEW YORK MARKET, 
Ventosa on the evening of the 144h, were landed 
at Suchil on the }(\u, and’ on the 17th they Carefully prepared to Tuesday, November 30, 1853. 
were pps on board the Quaker City, bound to | Flour, State brands . . - $4.20 @ 4.40 
New Orleans, where she arrived in sixty-three | Flour, State brands, extra - 4.70 4,90 
hours from Minatitlan. Flour, Western . - 4.70 4.95 
The steamer Oregon would gail gn the 19th | Flour, Southern - : - 505 5.50 
inst. for Acapulco, ggnaecting with the Panama} Rye Flour - * + + 3.30 4.20 
steamesx in plenty of time for the mails of the}CormMeal + + + + 3.50 3.75 
2%th of Octdber, which reached Yentosa in good Wheat, white - -— - - 0.00 0.00 
time. Wheat,red -  -  - = «0.00 (0.00 
It is confidently asserted that the trip from|Corn, white - - - - 75 85 
San Fyqucises to New Orleans can be made by|Corn, yellow - - - - = 75 86 
this route in twelve days, Rye sicicrs ad devtlattintans idee 2 78 
Tt is represented that the work on the Isth-|Oats = - - - - + 4] §23 | 
mus is progressing finely. All but twenty-five| Clover Seed - -~ - 0.00 0,00 | 
miles is in good running order, and in two weeks | Timothy Seed- - +. = 0,006 0,00 
time the work will be finished, and twenty}Hay -. . = + + 50 00 
coaches Se the route. He ; a 7 ae tr hed . . 
It is proposed to open a new yopte ya the | Bacon, Shoulders - : 7 
river Jaltepec, which wil} fut of ome eats Bacon, ee ee, 00 
the worst part af We yoad, and bring the dis-} Bacon, Hams- - - = - 0 0 
tance down jo one hundred miles. Pork,Mess - - - + 17,30 14,60 
“"Miere is plenty of water on the Coatzacoaleos| Pork, Prime - + + + 3325 13.85 
bar, and-the harbor of Ventosa is as good as| Beef de gener Ue =, ER 
that of Valparaiso. The Isthmus is healthy.) Lard,in barels = = 103 y 
President Lozere came pasgeygex en the|Lard,inkegs- * * ~~ 00 : 3 
Quaker. City, but wil} yaqyun Ingmediately, Butter, Westepsp > * * ~ 95 
’ The biveval party axe still in possession of} Butter, State» + OG 
the Isbiqus, notwithstanding the ‘intrigues of|Cheewe = * " > 5 493 99 
Zuloaga. Six of the latter's party were publie:| Cole, Rio - = -  ° if = 
ly shot at Tehuantepec on the Gth inst. AtTa-| Coffee, Java - = = = an* gg 
basco, the Liberals were uppermost, and had| Wool, Unwashed - = =~ 0 
sy eeiles is taking the steamer Guerrero. Wool, Washed == % 00 
‘om, © aren the news is not important.| Wool, Pulled - =” : bn . 
Heavy rains had taken place. The weather Wool, Fleece, common + 00 = 
was very cold, and there was much snow on the Wool, Fleece, iis 00.00 00.00 
mountains. . _ Tron, Sees pe ; "5 00 
The Circuit Court had granted an injynation, | Ey Rockland -  - : = ~ 
restraining the new Almoda Quicksabyes, yn-| dime, common : - oo" 
e * 
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WRITINGS OF JUDGE JAY. 
wees ar ibe pene 2 of the. 

te Hon. Wi ye ° 

cee ye ROMAS HAMILTON, 


617 48 Beekman stuce New York. 


BUELL & BLANGWARD, 
Second Street, corner of Indiana Avenue, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


RE prepared to exovute Book and Pamy{ajet Printing, Cir 
culars, Stereotyping and Kiectro’ > Book Lim . 











} Blank Books, and Paper Ruling, Wija promptuess aud in & 
worknounlike mauucr, 








